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THE question of federal support for edu- 
cation is one of the critically important 
questions that now confronts the country. 
Discussion in the newspapers and elsewhere 
of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, pre- 
sented but not passed in the last session of 
Congress, indicates that the chief arguments 
advanced in opposition to liberal general 
federal support are that the federal interest 
in education is a new and radical invasion 
of state and local functions, that federal 
support for schools eventually and inevi- 
tably means an unwholesome and bureau- 
cratic federal control of education, and that 
such control of education has sinister possi- 
bilities for democracy and all else that is 
high and holy in America. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
the evidence to see how valid these argu- 
ments are. First, we shall review the past 
and present activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education for two purposes: 
first, to see how new the idea of federal sup- 
port for education really is, and second to 
evaluate the numerous educational enter- 
prises of the Federal Government, noting 
how they came into being, how they are 
administered, how well they work and what 
apparently objectionable features they have 
developed. On the basis of this review, there 
is presented at the close of the papersa pro- 
gram of action by which educational leaders 
may meet the problems that the present and 


proposed educational activities of the Fed- 
eral Government present. 

Federal aid to education is two years 
older than the Constitution of the United 
States. It was begun four years before 
Washington took office as President. The 
first federal grants for publie education 
were in the form of land grants. The origin 
of the land-grant idea goes far back into 
colonial history, where it was tried in one 
form or another by most of the original 
thirteen states, most extensively in Connec- 
ticut and Georgia. In 1785, while the Fed- 
eral Government was still operating under 
the Articles of Confederation, it became 
necessary for the Continental Congress to 
decide how to sell the public domain, which 
had recently been created by the transfer of 
the western claims of the original colonies, 
to the United States. The manner of sale 
for this public domain was set up in the 
Ordinance of 1785. One clause of this ordi- 
nance provided that, ‘‘There shall be re- 
served the lot (7.e., Section) Number 16 of 
every township for the maintenance of pub- 
lie schools within the said township.”’ 

Two years later in 1787 (but not in the 
famous Ordinance of 1787) another ordi- 
nance was passed providing for the sale of 
a very large area in Ohio to Manassa Cutler. 
At Cutler’s own demand this ordinance 
made the additional provision not covered 
in the Ordinance of 1785 that two whole 
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townships should be set aside for the estab- 
lishment of an institution of higher learn- 
ing. This land grant was the origin of the 
present Ohio and Miami Universities. Be- 
ginning in 1848 with the admission of Cali- 
fornia to the union, the land grant set aside 
for education was increased to Sections 16 
and 36 in each township, and the last three 
states that were admitted to the union, pre- 
sumably because of the large amount of arid 
land in the states, were given four sections 
out of every township instead of two. 
Under these grants alone the Federal Gov- 
ernment set aside for common school educa- 
tion in the states a total of 77,500,000 acres 
in the continental United States, not count- 
ing 21,000,000 acres later reserved in 
Alaska. 

In 1784 Washington wrote Richard 
Henry Lee, who at that time was president 
of the Continental Congress, suggesting that 
the Congress reserve for education a sub- 
stantial fraction of all salt and mineral 
rights in the public domain. An unsuccess- 
ful effort was made by Timothy Pickering 
to embody this suggestion in the Ordinance 
of 1785. Failing under the fierce opposi- 
tion of rugged individualists anxious to 
exploit a continent, it finally took the form 
in 1796 of a reservation of salt lands only. 
What it would have meant not only in sup- 
port to education, but also in the conserva- 
tion and sound development of all mineral 
resources and in the stability of the mining 
industry if Washington’s far-seeing idea 
could have been carried out staggers the 
imagination. Under some later provisions 
some swamp land and internal improvement 
grants made to the states to be used as they 
chose were ultimately used for education. 
All these other federal grants together that 
were actually used for schools added a total 
of 76,800,000 acres more, bringing the total 
of school land grants in the continental 
area of the United States to over 153,000,000 
acres. 

In order to appreciate how vast these 
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early land grants for education were, one 
must translate them into other terms. One 
hundred fifty-three million acres is an area 
three and one-half times as large as the 
whole State of Missouri, four and two-tenths 
times as large as the State of Illinois, larger 
than the whole of Mussolini’s Italy. Had 
these grants not been squandered early by 
the rugged individualists who governed the 
states and the local school districts, their 
present rental value would go a long way 
toward supporting nearly all the public 
educational enterprises now carried on." 
The total farm land value alone of the 
early federal grants for education, com- 
puted at only ten dollars an acre, was about 
$1,537,000,000. In addition to the strictly 
federal grants, there were state grants 
worth another half-billion dollars. The 
total endowment for education provided by 
the pioneers as they settled the land would, 
at the most conservative estimate, now be 
worth as much as our total annual expendi- 
tuve for public schools. To the farm land 
value must be added the value of mineral 
rights and the huge unearned increment in 
real estate values of the school sections that 
happen now to be within the limits of great 
cities. If the unearned increments on such 
lands could have been conserved for the 
schools, there is hardly any doubt that the 
real present value of school land grants 
would far surpass the very conservative 
figure given above. 

The next venture into wholesale support 
for education by the Federal Government 
began to be agitated in 1838 and by 1850 
had reached a point where the legislatures 
of Michigan and Illinois called on Congress 
to make land grants for the establishment 
of agricultural and mechanical colleges in 


1For the figures given in the preceding para- 
graphs the writer is indebted to Professor Fletcher 
Harper Swift’s studies reported in ‘‘ Federal and 
State Policies in Public School Finance in the 
United States.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1931. Chapters I to III, pp. 3-73. 
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the states. Senator Morrill of Vermont 
made himself the spokesman in Congress for 
the movement, and the first Morrill Bill 
passed Congress in 1859, but was vetoed by 
President Buchanan. 

The bill was reintroduced in Congress in 
1862 in the high tide of the Civil War, was 
passed and duly signed by President Lin- 
coln, and became the law. Under the Mor- 
rill Act a total of 11,000,367 acres of federal 
land were eventually granted to the various 
states for the establishment of agricultural 
and mechanical schools. These grants, as we 
know, laid the foundations for the great 
state universities that now occupy so im- 
portant a place in higher education. Since 
these grants were handled with only a little 
less disregard for probable future value 
than were the earlier grants for public 
schools, they did not actually produce a 
large amount of money by present stand- 
ards, but the impetus that the act gave to 
the establishment of agricultural and engi- 
neering schools and through them of uni- 
versities for general higher education was 
an enormously important one. 

In the meantime, of course, the Federal 
yovernment had long established and com- 
pletely and very generously supported at 
West Point and Annapolis the two acade- 
mies for the training of officers for the Army 
and Navy, and had also provided for the 
education of Indians and later of Filipinos 
and Porto Ricans with outright federal 
grants. These forays into the field of edu- 
cation are mentioned merely as a matter of 
record, since they are off the main course of 
development of American education, and 
are not, therefore, exactly relevant to this 
discussion. 

The next large-scale, general educational 
ventures of the Federal Government came 
in a series of bills and appropriations de- 
signed to promote education for vocations 
and for the problems of practical living. 
The first of these was the Smith-Lever Act, 
passed in 1914, the purpose of which was to 
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improve agriculture and rural life. Under 
appropriations made to the states providing 
that they must furnish equal amounts of 
money in order to receive the grants, the 
Farm and Home Bureau program under the 
direction of the county agents was set up 
in rural areas. This program has probably 
developed into the best organized, most in- 
telligent and most effective large-scale pro- 
gram for adult education that has ever been 
tried. The impetus for starting it and half 
of its support have always been provided 
by the Federal Government. The Smith- 
Lever Act began in 1915 with an appropria- 
tion of $480,000 and up to and including 
1935 all appropriations from federal sources 
for agriculture and home economies exten- 
sion work have amounted to a total of 
$155,506,160. 

The Smith-Lever Act was followed very 
shortly by the Smith-Hughes Act, which 
provided an appropriation for promoting 
four kinds of vocational education for 
young people, namely: agricultural educa- 
tion, training in manual arts, trades and 
vocations, home economics education and 
the establishment of part-time continuation 
schools for young people employed in in- 
dustry. This appropriation was again made 
subject to being matched in equal amounts 
by the states. Expenditures rose from 
$1,800,000 from federal sources in 1918 to 
$7,300,000 in 1926, a total of $46,000,000 in 
eight years. Recent very liberal increases 
in appropriations for vocational education 
have been made under the various acts to 
which Senator George’s name is attached. 
The appropriations for the current year 
total $21,483,000, of which $14,483,000 is 
made under the George Deen Act and 
$7,000,000 for continuing the Smith-Hughes 
program. There have also been a series of 
acts sponsored by Senator Capper providing 
temporary subsidies for the promotion of 
4-H clubs among rural boys and girls. The 
evaluation of all these ambitious forays of 
the Federal Government into the field of 
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vocational education will be taken up in a 
later section. 

After the war, to help partially disabled 
soldiers reestablish themselves, federal 
grants were made to them to pay for books, 
tuition and subsistence at the school of their 
choice, provided they were able to carry the 
work for which they registered. These were 
purely student assistance grants given by 
the federal authority to the student without 
placing any responsibility on the school or 
making any requirements of it. 

Since the beginning of the New Deal 
under the various agencies whose primary 
purpose is intended to be recovery and re- 
employment, the Federal Government has 
undertaken a number of significant educa- 
tional enterprises. The most popular and, 
for educational theorists, probably the most 
disturbing of these enterprises are of the 
CCC camps. Here the Federal Government 
has made a sharp departure from previous 
policy by setting up side by side with, but 
entirely apart from the state schools, a new 
educational program radically different. in 
almost every conceivable way from anything 
the schools have hitherto attempted. Sec- 
ond, there have been set up first under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act and later 
under the Works Progress Administration 
and the National Youth Administration sev- 
eral different kinds of educational projects, 
notably: nursery schools, adult education 
classes, educational work projects of many 
kinds for unemployed youth and federal aid 
to needy college students. In addition to 
these, the Public Works Administration 
authority has set aside and presumably 
spent $133,000,000 for the construction of 
public school buildings in forty-five of the 
forty-eight states. 

The last proposal of all is the one that is 
now under debate, namely, the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill, left on the calendar in 
the last session of Congress, under which 
the Federal Government would have pro- 
vided an initial outright grant of $100,- 
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000,000 for education ‘to the states in order 
to help equalize the tax burden and eduea- 
tional opportunity among them. 

It is obvious from an examination of the 
facts that the Federal Government was in- 
terested in education before there was either 
a President or a Supreme Court and has 
been at it in one way or another ever since. 
Just now under the various New Deal 
agencies numerous new and radical ventures 
are afoot. The questions that we should be 
considering are not whether the government 
should begin to support education, but 
whether its past and present policies are the 
wisest ones that it could pursue. We should 
be particularly concerned about present 
policies. It behooves us not to oppose fed- 
eral interference with education blindly as 
a matter of principle but to try to determine 
the value and the probable consequences of 
present practices and to consider carefully 
the possible courses for the future. 

It will be observed from the preceding 
description of the various federal grants 
that have been made to education that they 
may be divided into three general classes 
according to the degree of federal control 
they set up over the enterprises that are 
supported, namely: (1) General grants in 
aid to be used as needed by local school units 
or state departments; (2) grants in aid for 
specific purposes, to be given to local au- 
thorities for use only when special provi- 
sions for the specific kinds of education are 
made, but subject to administration by local 
authorities; and (3) outright federal edu- 
cational projects set up under strictly 
federal administration not even coordinated 
with, much less administered by the local 
schools. We have seen how the Federal 
Government is now engaged in all three of 
these types of educational activity. 

To the first class belong the general grants 
in aid for public education that were or are 
to be given to the publie schools of the state 
subject only to the condition that the funds 
be used for public schools. This includes 
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all the early land grants prior to those made 
by the Morrill Act. The hundred million 
dollar annual grant to the states for edu- 
cational purposes that was proposed in the 
last session of Congress in the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill would also belong to this 
class. 

Under the second general kind of federal 
erants in aid for publie education the ob- 
jects for which the money may be spent are 
specific; often the state or the local district 
is called upon to match the amount of the 
grant, but the administration of the schools 
in which the specific kinds of work are to 
be done is left entirely to existing state or 
local authorities. To this group belong a 
leng list of federal grants in aid to educa- 
tion. They include the grants under the 
Morrill Act, which provided land for the 
establishment of agriculture and engineer- 
ing colleges; those of the Smith-Lever Act, 
which provided money for the organization 
of farm and home bureaus for adult educa- 
tion; those of the Smith-Hughes Act, which 
provided money for vocational education 
classes in high schools; the grants for the 
rehabilitation of wounded soldiers; the ac- 
tivities of the Public Works Administration 
in providing money for school building; 
special aid to college and high-school stu- 
dents under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration program, and the Capper-Ketchem 
Act to provide money for 4-H clubs in rural 
areas. The purpose of each one of these 
provisions is implied in the description of 
the act. 

A study of the origin of the movement 
that resulted in each one of these provisions 
is very interesting. Practically every one 
of them grew out of what was believed to 
be a crisis in the national life. The Morrill 
Act was a part of the whole process of social 
change which culminated in the Civil War. 
Its emphasis upon engineering and upon 
military training is easily understood when 
it is remembered that the great obstacle to 
the early suecess of the Union army was the 
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almost complete absence among the volun- 
teers of men who could quickly become com- 
petent army officers. 

The Smith-Lever Act followed the report 
of a Country Life Commission appointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 to 
study the needs of the people and to suggest 
a program for improving the quality of 
rural life. This commission brought to light 
some conditions that were considered quite 
shocking at the time. The result was that 
the Smith-Lever Act was passed to give 
national aid to the states, for ‘‘the diffusion 
among the people of useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to agricul- 
ture and home economies, and to encourage 
the application of the same.’’ The work 
was to be done under the direction of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture through 
the agricultural colleges in each state. 
Definite provision was made that the work 
must ‘‘consist of the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not attend- 
ing the colleges.’ 

The Smith-Hughes Act came as a result 
of the report of the national commission on 
vocational education appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1913. Again, the report of 
the commission revealed conditions that 
were regarded serious enough to threaten 
our national prosperity. The Smith-Hughes 
Bill was the outcome. The original proposal 
following the commission report was to pro- 
mote the establishment of separate trade 
schools. John Dewey was largely responsi- 
ble for changing the plan so that the new 
courses were set up within existing high 
schools. 

The National Youth Administration ecol- 
lege aid program together with the other 
activities of the NYA and the PWA school 
building program were responses to the 
various crises brought on by the depression 
and are so recent and so familiar to all of us 
that they do not require any extended dis- 


cussion. The point is that in every case 
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where the Federal Government has under- 
taken to promote new types of education, 
it has done so to meet what appeared to be 
a crisis in the national life. 

This repeated resort to education as a 
remedy for unsatisfactory conditions is sig- 
nificant for two reasons. First, it testifies to 
the prevalence among lay leaders of faith 
in education as a means of promoting de- 
sired social changes. Second, it carries the 
uncomfortable implication that the crises 
came because of the failure of the conven- 
tional and orthodox schools to meet the 
growing problems of a changing society. 
Appeal was made in every case to the Fed- 
eral Government because it was felt that 
only through it could the necessary prog- 
ress be made quickly enough and on a large 
enough scale to do any good. It is especially 
noteworthy that the original impetus which 
led to the appointment of President Wil- 
son’s commission on vocational education 
came from the legislature of one of the rich- 
est of the states, Illinois, a state which cer- 
tainly should have been able through its own 
schools to provide all the vocational educa- 
tion that its children needed had this been 
deemed an adequate remedy for the state. 

We come now to the third and most inter- 
esting and recent division into which we 
have divided the education projects of the 
Federal Government. This division includes 
the CCC camps, the WPA nursery schools, 
the various WPA adult classes, the activi- 
ties of the NYA, aside from federal aid to 
high-school and college students, and some 
of the aspects of the art and music projects 
of the WPA. It will be observed that in 
all these activities we have a very radical 
new departure by the Federal Government 
in the field of education. These projects do 
not lie in the domain of federal aid at all. 
They constitute direct action by the Federal 
Government. In them the Federal Govern- 
ment is setting up new educational enter- 
prises in competition with or, if you prefer, 
in supplementation of the local and state 
programs of education. 
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That this radical departure from the age- 
old policy of the government has received so 
little critical attention as policy is due, of 
course, to the fact that the acts of Congress 
under which it was made were designed 
primarily, not to start educational projects, 
but to promote the reemployment and re- 
covery program of the New Deal. The 
programs concerned were originally work 
programs to provide jobs for the people 
who did the teaching or, in the case of the 
CCC camps, for the young people who were 
enrolled. Yet, they are indubitably, even if 
at present only incidentally, education pro- 
grams. In them the country is doing very 
important pioneer work in new fields of edu- 
cation, fields that will probably never be 
entirely abandoned even when, if ever, the 
economic crisis is presumed to be over. The 
proposal to make the CCC camps permanent 
is already receiving serious consideration. 

The striking thing about these projects 
from the standpoint of professional school 
people, and certainly from the standpoint 
of those who look upon themselves as 
guardians of the principle that education is 
an inviolable function of the states, is that 
not only have they been set up without re- 
gard to the desires and intentions of the 
state governments, but they have been set 
up completely outside existing educational 
organizations. In the selection of their 
directors and leaders locally, in the states, 
and nationally, the present educational lead- 
ership of the country has been largely ig- 
nored. Here in these new enterprises we 
have the very thing that the opponents of 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill are ob- 
jecting to so strenuously. While our 
guardians of states rights and of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the profession of 
education have been standing in full battle 
array on the front porch to keep the Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher Bill from doing what 
it was never intended and carefully drawn 
up not to do, a whole army of federal 
projects that do very definitely threaten to 
occupy the sacred precincts of local auton- 
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omy have entered by the back door, not 
only unresisted and unopposed but practi- 
cally unrecognized. 

We have already noted that the reason 
the Federal Government acted precipitously 
and promptly in the spring of 1933 was in 
order to meet the national economic crisis 
which presumably could only have been met 
by Federal Government. There had been 
a gradually growing army of idle and hope- 
less young men wandering up and down the 
highways of the country searching for work 
or adventure and finding neither. It was 
urgently necessary to do something quickly, 
and so the Federal Government organized 
the CCC camps. Since the United States 
Army was the only agency upon which the 
government could call for immediate super- 
vision and housing, and since it was im- 
mediately subject to the orders of the Presi- 
dent, it was perfectly natural that it should 
be chosen to carry on the initial organization 
df the camps. So far the procedure was 
logical enough. 

But for us a very important question 
remains. Why was it that when all these 
new federal education projects were organ- 
ized, the existing school organizations of the 
states and the recognized educational lead- 
ers and authorities of the country were not 
even generally consulted? I think the an- 
swer to this extremely important question 
is not to be found in any sinister intent 
on the part of the President or any of his 
advisers to ignore the schools, but grew 
rather naturally out of long generations of 
disappointing experience on the part of the 
socially minded lay leaders with the tradi- 
tional schools. The process of disappoint- 
ment on the part of government leaders and 
sabotage on the part of the schools began 
in the days of Benjamin Franklin, and the 
story has been repeated again and again 
through the years. 

Every single step that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken in the interest of educa- 
tion has been an expression of the need for 
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education in the practical affairs of life, a 
drive for the education of self-reliant voters 
and citizens, a drive toward training for 
intelligent living. At every point along the 
way this drive has had to meet the open or 
covert opposition of the majority of the pro- 
fessional school people. It is no wonder 
that when the educational agencies of the 
New Deal were under consideration, the 
people who had charge of them decided to 
set them up independently of the existing 
educational hierarchy. Past history as well 
as the present attitude of a great number 
of educational leaders in this country gave 
them every reason to believe that if educa- 
tors were called upon to do the job the 
program would be largely even if uninten- 
tionally sabotaged. 

Furthermore, as has already been sug- 
gested, each time that a federal commission 
investigated conditions which subsequently 
led to some subvention in education, the 
revelations of the commission bespoke some 
failure on the part of the public schools. 
It was in part our own blind self-satisfac- 
tion which was responsible for letting the 
crisis which called for the CCC camps come 
on. We had not provided either the civic 
or the vocational training which was neces- 
sary to insure the adjustment of over a 
million young men who found themselves 
without jobs and without a school which 
was able to offer them something suitable to 
their needs and their abilities. The fine 
sweep of imagination which conceived the 
idea of camps in which socially useful in 
itself highly educative work, education, and 
subsistence would be combined would, I 
fear, have been quite beyond us had we 
been called on to face the problem. We 
would have been able to think of nothing 
much more original than to invite the idle 
boys to come back to high school to flunk 
beginning algebra once more. 

So much by way of explanation, justifi- 
eation and appreciation for this third kind 
of federal education. Let us examine some 
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of the other problems it raises. I believe 
that there is real danger in this third kind 
of development in federal education, and 
that this danger is particularly acute in 
connection with the CCC camps. So super- 
ficial has been our thinking on this subject, 
that the CCC camps have been one of the 
very few New Deal agencies that have been 
almost universally approved. We have 
already observed that a strong movement 
is now on foot to make them a permanent 
feature of American life. The CCC camps 
do meet a clear new educational need, and 
the purpose behind them is an admirable 
one, but if there is anything at all to the 
arguments that are now raised against the 
Harrison-Black-F letcher Bill, then the CCC 
is a really dangerous development. Here 
we have the Federal Government actually 
taking over completely a very important 
part of education, and taking it over, be it 
noted, not under civilian state auspices, but 
under the auspices of the federal army. 
Presumably, we are going to place several 
hundred thousand young men each year in 
camps where the dominant influence will be 
that of the military authority. These young 
people, selected as they are from the lower 
intelligence levels, indoctrinated with the 
notion of the infallibility of the army officer, 
and habituated to military life, will come 
to believe in and to represent many things 
that are absolutely antithetical to the finest 
American traditions. They are uninten- 
tionally but certainly being trained pre- 
cisely to make fine fodder for a Fascist 
militia. Soon a couple of million befuddled 
young men will be ready for some dema- 
gogue in uniform to set them to brow-beat- 
ing their betters into outward conformity 
to medieval notions of public welfare and 
national grandeur. The CCC boys are even 
now forbidden to study materials in the 
social sciences that might possibly make 
them think. It is my honest belief that, 
beside the danger here represented, the 
dangers of the President’s Supreme Court 
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plan or any of the other bugaboos of the 
conservatives are altogether insignificant. 

We come now to the last of the questions 
that we started out to consider, namely, what 
should be the future program of the Federal 
Government in education and what should 
we as professional people be doing to bring 
about desirable changes in present trends? 
I should like to venture the following sug- 
gestions for the leaders in education as well 
as for all other liberal forces who are inter- 
ested in the promotion of intelligent and 
civilized practices in our national life. 

(1) Let us stop acting as if we think 
that there are not and never were any fed- 
eral intrusions into public education, and 
face the plain facts. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been in the business of education 
before it was organized under the present 
constitution and ever since. There hasn’t 
been a session of Congress even during war- 
time when some educational matters were 
not up for consideration. Furthermore, all 
present social and economic trends indicate 
that federal taxes will have to play an in- 
creasing part in the support of education 
if we are going to fulfil the American ideal 
of trying to give equal educational oppor- 
tunity to every child in the country regard- 
less of what his parents may do or where he 
may live. Certainly nothing that America 
has contributed to civilization is more im-- 
portant than this ideal. The question is 
not whether or not we shall have federal 
support; the question is: How may federal 
support be most wisely and most fruitfully 
utilized, and what kinds of federal support 
can we not afford to promote? 

(2) As educators, «« teachers and leaders 
of teachers, we must get ready to see edu- 
cation much more broadly than we have 
ever seen it before. We can not afford to 
persist in going on our way, operating the 
schools exclusively along traditional lines, 
refusing to consider unconventional pro- 
cedures and rejecting all human material 
that doesn’t fit into our coneeption of edu- 
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cation. If we do, we may expect to suffer 
the fate of all educational enterprises of the 
past, who have refused to adapt themselves 
to obvious social changes, namely, we may 
expect to see new agencies step in and 
eradually take over the job of education. 
This is exactly what is happening now to 
the small liberal arts colleges. It is what 
has already happened to the American 
Academy; it happened long ago to the 
feudal schools of knighthood. 

Thirty years ago private business colleges 
were thriving institutions threatening to 
take away from the high schools the job of 
educating the white collar workers for bus- 
iness and the civil service. By the intro- 
duction of courses that would do better the 
things that the business colleges were trying 
to do, the high school completely routed the 
private schools. Our present school organ- 
izations also can completely displace any 
dubious new enterprises that now exist or 
may be proposed if we will only do the 
really necessary work that they might other- 
wise be organized to do. Such competing 
enterprises will not appear in the first place 
if the American public school does its job 
completely. ' 

(3) We should go to work at once to do 
battle for the general idea that all federal 
education subventions should be placed 
under state administration and under pro- 
fessional direction. This should include the 
CCC camps and all federal educational 
activities under the WPA. We should 
establish the principle that, if there are to 
be CCC camps, it is both necessary and 
proper that the Federal Government supply 
the funds and perhaps some of the facilities, 
but that the safety of the program from 
abuse as well as every tradition of American 
education requires that final authority for 
the administration of the camps rest with 
the states and not with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the military au- 
thority in the camps, if it is to be continued 
there at all, should be made definitely sub- 
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ordinate to the educational authority. The 
situation that now prevails in the camps 
where the educational authority is entirely 
subservient to the military authority is an 
intolerable one in America. Ours is not 
and never has been a brass hat society. 

A state-administered program would pro- 
vide a chance for variety in the development 
of programs for the camps. The basic con- 
ception of a combination of public works 
and education in the camps is a very fine 
one. It is in the details of administration 
where the faults lie, and those faults are 
due precisely to the fact that the camps now 
are under the complete and unchallenged 
control of a federal bureaucracy, in this in- 
stance the least resilient and intelligent of 
all imaginable bureaucracies, namely, the 
military one. 

(4) We should get behind the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill or something very simi- 
lar to it and stay behind it until the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government has a 
large and increasing responsibility for the 
general support of public education is defi- 
nitely reestablished. We have seen that 
such support is one among our very oldest 
traditions. 

While doing so we should see that a proper 
balance is maintained between federal re- 
quirements and local administration. The 
Federal Government has a right to require 
a minimum amount of local effort and the 
sound expenditure and proper accounting of 
federal funds. Had such requirements been 
set up when the land grants were made the 
scandalous waste of these grants could pos- 
sibly have been greatly reduced if not pre- 
vented altogether. On the other hand, we 
should resist at every turn any tendency 
which makes for the centralization of au- 
thority for the administration of the schools 
at Washington or for the abandonment of 
the principle that public funds must not be 
used to support directly any schools that are 
not in ali respects bona-fide public schools. 
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EDUCATION IN THE CHINESE 
LANGUAGE 

The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times reports that the Far Eastern department 
of the School of Oriental Studies, temporarily 
housed at Westminster, London, has suffered a 
great loss through the retirement of Sir Reginald 
Johnston from the chair of Chinese. The Times 
writes : 

Sir Reginald’s long and distinguished services in 
China gave him a rare and intimate knowledge of 
that country and its languages, and he is an en- 
thusiastic teacher. Some observations of his in the 
last sessional report have bearing on the present 
unhappy situation in China. British commercial 
firms in China are, he says, still reluctant to recog- 
nize the value of a knowledge of the country in 
which they carry on their business. The excuse is 
often made that English is being taught in the 
Chinese Government schools and that many natives 
of China speak English fluently enough for prac- 
tical purposes, but such excuses are not put for- 
ward by our German, American and Japanese trade 
rivals. The classical style of written Chinese pre- 
sents difficulties to many Chinese as well as to 
European students, especially to those of mature 
years, but those difficulties ‘‘should not to-day 
deter any one from learning the written language 
in its colloquial form, which under the influence of 
the Literary Reform movement is acquiring a new 
dignity of its own and is becoming the principal 
vehicle of contemporary Chinese literature.’’ 


It is pointed out that the educational policy 
of the present Chinese government is to facili- 
tate and expedite the unification of the whole 
eountry by causing what is known as the “na- 
tional language” to be taught in all government 
schools, including those of the southeastern 
coastal regions where linguistic variations are 
greatest. The inhabitants of those regions may 
be expected to cling to their own languages or 
dialects for centuries to come; but Sir Reginald 
states that already a native of Kwantung (the 
Canton province) or of Fuhkien or Chehkiang 
is regarded, and regards himself, as half edu- 
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Only when the superior taxing power of 
the Federal Government is used to equalize 
educational opportunity among states and 
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cated unless he can understand and make him- 
self understood in the “national language.” Sir 
Reginald regards the unwillingness of British 
residents in China to learn the language and 
make a serious study of the people and their 
history and culture as having contributed to 
“the similar and equally inexcusable indifference 
shown till very recently by the universities in 
this country.” 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH FUND 


THE annual report of the Commonwealth 
Fund for the year ending September 30, 1937, 
has been issued. It is stated that during the 
year the sum of $8,000,000 has been given to 
the fund by Edward 8S. Harkness, its president. 
The money is dedicated to general philanthropic 
activities, without restriction, but temporarily 
the income from $3,000,000 is to be used for 
the development of rural hospitals, and that 
from the other $5,000,000 for medical education 
and research. 

For several years the Commonwealth Fund 
has been helping to support three teaching ser- 
vices—one at the Babies Hospital, New York; 
one at the Cornell-New York Hospital Medical 
Center and one at the Children’s Hospital, Bos- 
ton—which, though differing in scope and ad- 
ministrative details, all seek to show pediatri- 
cians in training or on service the value of giv- 
ing thought to the child’s fears and wants and 
loves and hates. Useful as such demonstrations 
are, they may yet fall short of that complete 
fusion of two points of view which is desirable: 
the consulting psychiatrist is always in danger 
of remaining on the sidelines so far as the 
practicing pediatrician is concerned. Conse- 
quently the fund has gone a step further this 
year in setting up a small group of fellow- 
ships to enable pediatricians in teaching posts 
(or preparing to hold teaching posts) to spend 
two years in the study of psychiatry. 

After taking an active part in the establish- 
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regions can we have a truly democratic 
school system in a centralized industrial 
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States, the fund ceased to give direct aid to 
such clinies generally in 1927. In the past ten 
years, according to the Division on Community 
Clinies of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, partly supported by the fund as a con- 
sulting agency, the volume of child guidance 
service has approximately doubled, while the 
number of different clinies in which this service 
is given has inereased by half. 

Similar inereases are now noted in Great 
Britain, where the fund still bears part of the 
cost of a demonstration clinic, the London Child 
Guidance Clinic, in Islington, and supports the 
advisory and educational work of the Child 
Guidance Council. In the past two years the 
number of elinies recognized by the council has 
risen from 18 to 46, and others are soon to be 
opened. 

The plan by which a group of British stu- 
dents comes to this country each year for study 
and travel as guests of the Commonwealth Fund 
has now been expanded to provide for three fel- 
lows appointed from the Home Civil Service of 
the British Government. These men come to the 
United States on leave of absence from their 
government positions for a year of study and 
technical observation. Thirty-one other fellows, 
appointed from British universities or from the 
government service overseas, will spend two 
years here, and will travel widely in the summer 
of 1938. 


FREE LIBRARY BOOKS IN LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA has undertaken to spend $550,000 
for free library books for distribution among 
its public, private and parochial schools on the 
theory that “good books make good pupils.” 

Governor R. W. Leche, laying stress on the 
state’s educational program, has set a policy 
with an aim to building Louisiana’s school sys- 
tem to a place of prominence in the nation’s 
educational picture. Under the administration 
200,000 books are being distributed this year at 
a cost of $250,000, and plans eall for purchases 
amounting to $300,000 more this year. 

The free-library-book-act was passed by the 
1936 Louisiana Legislature, and provides also 
for free supplies, such as pens, pencils, paper, 
ink and other school utilities. The state has 
provided free text-books for all public, private 
and parochial schools since 1928. 

This year’s distribution of books is being 
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made on the basis of need of the various school 
libraries. All the state’s elementary school li- 
braries were elevated to the minimum standard 
of one volume per pupil, and most of the high 
school libraries were stocked with their quotas. 
Next year, books will be issued to the libraries 
on a per pupil allotment of one volume for 
each high-school student and one for every two 
elementary pupils. 

Maximum requirements for libraries of the 
state’s schools are based on the following enrol- 
ment schedule: 

Up to 174 pupils, 250 volumes; 175 to 249, 
two volumes per pupil; 250 to 399 pupils, 14 
each; 400 to 599 pupils, one volume each; 600 
to 799 enrolment, ? volume; 800 to 1,199 enrol- 
ment, 4 volume; 1,200 to 1,799 enrolment, 4 
volume, and 1,800 to 2,500 enrolment, + volume. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS OF ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

THE St. Louis Post-Dispatch reports that the 
distribution of $24,478, representing thirty per 
cent. of the deposits of 10,530 school children 
in the defunct Savings Trust Company, under 
the old school savings system, began on Decem- 
ber 7. The money came from a fund contributed 
largely by Superintendent of Instruction Henry 
J. Gerling and from teachers, principals and 
other school employees. Although neither mem- 
bers of the Board of Education nor the officials 
and teachers were legally responsible for losses 
resulting from the closing of banks in the school- 
savings system, Dr. Gerling held that there was 
a moral responsibility to see that there was no 
loss. 

In the course of liquidation of the Savings 
Trust Company, which was closed in 1933, 40 
per cent. of the deposits of the children and 
other customers has been repaid out of the assets 
of the bank. The liquidation has not been com- 
pleted, but it has not been determined how much 
more the assets will yield eventually. 

The school savings accounts in this bank 
amounted to $81,596. It was put in by pupils 
of the 28 public schools, the average account 
being $7.74. The fund available for distribution 
amounted to $29,582, of which $5,103 will re- 
main for future use. Citizens outside the school 
system contributed $920. It was learned that 
Dr. Gerling, who undertook the guarantee of 
the deposits when it was found the Board of 














Edueation could not do so, had contributed per- 
sonally about $2,000. 
the assistance of the numerous other subscribers, 
he said: “They have contributed to the vindica- 
tion of the schools as a publie agency that sees 


In expressing thanks for 


its functions in terms of moral responsibility.” 
In the Natural Bridge Trust Company, which 

closed about the same time, 1,189 school children 

The 


liquidation of this bank has resulted so far in 


had school savings deposits of $11,335. 


distribution to depositors of 80 per cent. of 
their claims out of the assets. Dr. Gerling de- 
cided on the 30 per cent. distribution to Savings 
Trust Company depositors to bring the total 
amount that they will have realized to 70 per 
cent., approaching the proportion received by 
the Natural Bridge Trust Company depositors. 
Because the final yield of the assets of both 
banks can not be determined now, he held it 
would be inadvisable at this time to make 100 
per cent. settlements out of the private fund, but 
he was unwilling to delay longer the distribution 
of what was now available. School children also 
had $16,283 deposited in the American Ex- 
change National Bank, but this bank paid off 
claims in full. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF 

A NEW and improved course of study for 
the adequate preparation of teachers of the 
deaf was announced on December 15 in a joint 
statement by Bishop John A. Duffy, president 
of St. Mary’s School, and Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo. The 
new course, which is a cooperative project un- 
dertaken by the St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
and the School of Education of the University 
of Buffalo, has been in operation since last Sep- 
tember on an experimental basis. 

Already approved by the New York State 
Education Department, the new course leads to 
the degrees of bachelor of science in education 
(B.S. in Ed.) and master of education (Ed.M.), 
which will be conferred by the University of 
Buffalo. 
the program will meet all requirements for cer- 


In addition to the degree provisions, 


tification of teachers in state-aided classes of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils. 

Facilities for supervised student teaching are 
available through the classes of Saint Mary’s 
School, which includes pupils in elementary and 
secondary school grades. Instruction in spe- 
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cialized courses is given by designated Sisters 
of Saint Joseph on the staff of Saint Mary’s 
School. 

Certain general courses in education are given 
by the staff of the School of Education of the 
university. General direction of degree pro- 
grams is under the dean of the School of Edu- 
cation. Selected representatives of the two in- 
stitutions share in guidance of students in 
preparation for final examinations under the 
degree procedures of the School of Education. 

Admission te candidacy for a certificate in 
teaching the deaf is open to students with (1) 
three years of a normal-school program in ele- 
mentary education, (2) suitable personality 
qualifications and (3) promise of success in the 
field of the education of the deaf, as evidenced 
by tests and personal interviews. Students who 
have taken eighteen semester hours in education 
in preparation for secondary school teaching 
and who are working under state regulations 
which recognize this study may supplement it 
by courses in elementary education, and be ad- 
mitted to candidacy. 

In addition to course work, a student to be 
recommended for the certificate must pass a 
comprehensive examination in the field of 
teaching the deaf. Registration for two semes- 
ter hours of guidance in preparation for these 


examinations will be provided, but is not 
required. 
CONFERENCES AT DEPAUW 


UNIVERSITY 

PresIwENT CiypeE E. WiupMAnN, of DePauw 
University, has announced a series of confer- 
ences to be held in Greencastle on January 14, 
February 5 and February 18. 

Educators, ministers, business men, profes- 
sional men and alumni of the university from 
all parts of the country are invited to attend 
these sessions, at which the worth of liberal arts 
education will be critically examined. The gen- 
eral subject is “Life Looks at the College.” 

Among the speakers that have been invited 
to participate are Bishop Edgar Blake, head of 
the Detroit Area of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; the Rev. Amos Thornburg, pastor of the 
Wilmette Parish M. E. Church at Wilmette, IIl., 
and the Rev. George William Allison, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church et Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who will speak at the conference dedicated 
to “The Church and the Liberal Arts College.” 
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Lawrence Downs, of Chicago, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad; Arthur Fletcher Hall, 
of Fort Wayne, president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company; Laurence H. 
Sloan, of New York, vice-president of Standard 
Statisties Company, are on the program for 
“Business and the Liberal Arts College.” 

For the final conference, “The Professions 
Look at the Liberal Arts College,” John H. J. 
Upham, of Columbus, Ohio, president of the 
American Medical Association; Dr. Roger Ad- 
ams, president in 1935 of the American Chem- 
ical Society and head of the department of 
chemistry at the University of Illinois; Lee 
White, director of public relations for The 
Detroit News; Ralph W. Gwinn, attorney of 
New York City, and Dr. Richard Thomas Alex- 
ander, chairman of New College, an experi- 
mental unit of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the speakers. 

Following the principal addresses there will be 
panel speakers and discussions from the floor 
to digest the worth of the subject at hand. In- 
vitations to take part have been sent to repre- 
sentatives in each field. 

A committee of the DePauw faculty, with 
Dean W. M. Blanchard as chairman, is in charge 
of arrangements. Dr. L. R. Eckardt, professor 
of philosophy, is chairman of the religious con- 
ference and is being assisted by Dr. E. R. Bart- 
lett, professor of religious education, and Dr. 
Waiter E. Bundy, professor of the English 
sible. Dr. Hiram L. Jome, professor of eco- 
nomies, is chairman of the conference on busi- 
ness and is being assisted by Dr. A. A. Smith, 
professor of economies, and Dr. Paul J. Fay, 
professor of psychology. 

Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, professor of psychol- 
ogy and education, is chairman of the conference 
on professions, and will be assisted by Dr. 
Francis C. Tilden, professor of literature; Dr. 
Harold Zink, professor of political science; Dr. 
Earl C. Bowman, professor of education; Dr. 
Lester M. Jones, professor of sociology, and 
Dr. C. P. Hickman, professor of zoology. Dr. 
Truman Yuncker, professor of botany, is also 
a member of the general committee. 


SUMMER LUNCHEON LECTURES AT 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
In order to assure impartial, up-to-the-minute 

interpretations of problems which are current in 
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the Mediterranean, the Far East, the Soviet and 
in Central Europe, innovations are being made 
in the 1938 Summer Institute on Current Af- 
fairs at Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land. 

The institute, which is sponsored by the sum- 
mer session of the university, was begun in 1934 
as “a program designed to meet the need for a 
better understanding of present-day social prob- 
lems.” Lectures by outstanding authorities, to- 
gether with courses in “Current Social Prob- 
lems,” have been combined to help attain his 
objective. 

According to Dean Harry N. Irwin, head of 
the institute, the first series of lectures was de- 
signed to bridge the gap between classroom and 
New Deal proposals and events. If the series 
had been designated by a theme it might have 
been “The outgrowth of New Deal influences 
upon current problems.” Such topies as “Labor 
and Industry in ‘The New Social Order,’ ” 
“Population Problems,” “Agriculture,” “Prob- 
lems of Government” and “Currency Problems” 
were discussed. 

Sumner H. Slichter, professor of business 
economies in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard University; Whiting 
Williams, consultant on labor, industry, person- 
nel and management problems; D. W. Brogan, 
London School of Economie and Political Sci- 
ence, and Harold G. Moulton, president of the 
Brookings Institution of Washington, D. C., 
were among the speakers the first summer. 

According to an official announcement: 


These men gave excellent accounts of themselves 
on the matters assigned to them, so much so that 
attendance at the institute the second year in- 
creased 50 per cent. Norman Thomas, Leonard D. 
White, Hugh H. Bennett and Parker T. Moon 
were among those presented at the university the 
second summer. All these speakers were well re- 
ceived, likewise, and each year the audiences have 
expressed appreciation of this special feature of 
the summer session. 

Dean Irwin has been reflecting, however, on the 
need for hearing more than one view-point at a 
meeting. To make it possible, therefore, for sev- 
eral sides of a major topic to be heard Dean Irwin 
is scheduling luncheon lectures this year. A speaker 
is to present the problem, the meeting will then be 
thrown open for general discussion. At the speak- 
er’s table will be seated several authorities on the 
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problem. While questions will be directed at the 
speaker it will be possible for him to refer them to 
those best qualified to discuss them. It is antici- 
pated that this plan will not only serve the original 
purposes of the institute, but will afford a stimu- 
lating occasion for students and citizens to broaden 
their background and comprehension of important 


present-day topics. 


Dates for the institute this year will be June 
21 to July 15, inclusive. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 

THE National Association of Deans of Women 
will hold its annual convention from February 
23 to 26 at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, at the time of the meeting of the National 
Edueation Association. The theme will be “The 
Coordination of Personnel and Guidance Work.” 

Joint sessions will be held with other mem- 
bers of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. The speaker at the key- 
note luncheon will be M. L. Cook, consulting 
engineer. He will speak on the administrative 
principles of industry and their application to 
guidance work in educational institutions. 

There will be a joint formal banquet with the 
National Association of Principals of Schools 
for Girls at which the speaker will be Mrs. 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, formerly Labor member 
of Parliament and Governor of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The title of her ad- 
dress is “Women—Are They Pulling Their 
Weight?” 

Dean Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College, 
will discuss the subject of “Educated Women 
of One Hundred Years.” Dr. Ruth Strang, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will re- 
port for the Research Committee on “The De- 
veloping Position of the Dean.” 

Problems of the urban student will be con- 
sidered at a luncheon meeting, and the rural 
girl’s problems will be discussed at a joint 
session with the Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth, the Rural Section of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 


men’s Clubs. 

Sectional meetings are being arranged for 
academic deans and for deans in various types 
of institutions. The following are chairmen of 
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the sections: University, Mrs. G. B. Franklin, 
Boston University; College, Leslie Blanchard, 
Hollins College; College of Education and 
Teacher Training, Blanche Davidson, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College; Junior College, 
Amelia E. Clark, Colby Junior College; and 
Secondary School, Margaret MacDonald, Chelt- 
enham Township High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 

The National Association of Deans of Women 
has a membership of about nine hundred. The 
officers are: President, Harriet M. Allyn, aca- 
demic dean, Mount Holyoke College; Vice- 
president, Alice C. Lloyd, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Secretary, Helen Pritch- 
ard, vice-principal and dean of girls, Hartford 
(Conn.) Public High School; Treasurer, 
Gladys C. Bell, dean of women, University of 
Denver; and Headquarters Secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Kathryn G. Heath. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

THE Association of American Colleges will 
hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago on January 20-21. 
The discussions will center around the theme, 
“The Colleges and Publie Life.” 

On Thursday morning, January 20, the speak- 
ers will be Heinrich Bruening, formerly chan- 
cellor of Germany and visiting professor at 
Harvard University, and the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes, U. S. Secretary of the Interior, in 
whose department is the national Office of 
Education. 

The speakers at the annual dinner to be held 
on Thursday evening are President R. M. 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, and 
President H. W. Dodds, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, both of whom have taken great interest in 
publie affairs. 

The Thursday afternoon speakers will be Dr. 
T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and member of the Illinois State 
Senate, and Professor Norman Foerster, di- 
rector of the School of Letters, State University 
of Iowa. The latter has written recently a very 
important book on “The American State Uni- 
versity.” 

Presidents of colleges that are offering courses 
in publie affairs will give brief reports on Fri- 
day morning, January 22. They include Presi- 
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dent George B. Cutten, of Colgate University ; 
President W. A. Eddy, of Hobart College; 
President Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union College, 
and President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin 
College. At the same session Professor Arthur 
N. Holeombe, of Harvard University, will give 
a brief statement concerning the new Littauer 
School of Government, which will offer post- 
graduate instruction in government. President 
Frederick M. Davenport, of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs in Washington, will out- 
line postgraduate training offered by his organ- 
ization. 

There will be luncheons on both Thursday and 
Friday. On Thursday President Dixon Ryan 
Fox, of Union College, will lead a discussion on 
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Fraternities. A second group will consider the 
National Youth Administration, under the lead- 
ership of President Charles K. Edmunds, of 
Pomona College. At the luncheon on Friday, 
President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown Univer- 
sity, will conduct a discussion on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. President H. M. Gage, of 
Coe College, will be the leader for the discussion 
of Teacher Education. 

President James L. MecConaughy, of Wes- 
leyan University, will give the presidential re- 
port, which will include reference to the present 
progress of the training for culture in the liberal 
arts colleges. The executive secretary, Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely, will give an outline of the work of 
the association for the past year. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. EpMuND D. Soper, on account of ill 
health, has resigned the presidency of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, a post he has held since 
1928. The resignation is effective on August 31. 


Dr. WALTER F. Dexter, state superintendent 
of publie instruction of California, will be a 
member of the faculty of the summer school of 
the University of Southern California. Dr. 
Dexter was formerly president of Whittier Col- 
lege and more recently secretary to Governor 
Merriam. He will offer courses in “Philosophy 
of Edueation” and “State and Federal School 
Organization and Administration.” 


Dr. Henry Epwarp Bent, of the department 
of chemistry of the University of Missouri, has 
been appointed dean of the Graduate Faculty. 
The appointment will become effective on Feb- 
ruary 1. Dr. Bent succeeds Dr. William J. 
Robbins, who resigned in the autumn to become 
director of the New York Botanical Garden and 
professor of botany at Columbia University. 


WitutiAM CiypE DeVANg, chairman of the 
department of English of Cornell University, 
has been appointed dean of Yale College and 
professor of English, the appointment to be- 
come effective on July 1. He will have leave 
of absence for the first term of the next aca- 
demie year. He succeeds Dean George H. Net- 
tleton, who has held the position during the past 
year. 


Dr. ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN, since 1929 
pastor of the Carrollton Avenue Reformed 
Church in Indianapolis, has been appointed 
professor of Christian education at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York City, has been ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer in pastoral theology. 
Both appointments become effective at the be- 
ginning of the next semester. 


Dr. ArtTHUR O. LoveJoy, for twenty-seven 
years professor of philosophy at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, will retire from active teaching 
in June. Dr. Lovejoy is lecturing at Harvard 
University during the current academic year. 


Dr. Morris RaPHAEL COHEN, professor of 
mathematics and philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York for thirty-five years, has 
been appointed professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. Professor Cohen will 
devote a considerable portion of his time at the 
university to research and writing, but will give 
courses each spring quarter. In the spring 
quarter this year he will conduct a seminar on 
logical theory and in 1939 will be in charge of 
a seminar on social philosophy. He was a 
visiting professor at the university in the 
summer of 1923. 


Dr. ARTHUR E. Bostwick will retire on 
March 1 as librarian of the St. Louis Publie 
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Library, a position that he has held for more 
than twenty-eight years. He will be sueceeded 
by Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian 
since 1921. Dr. Bostwick, who is seventy-seven 
years old, will continue on the library staff as 
associate librarian. 

JOSEPH MILLER, JR., secretary of the Board 
of Education, who entered the New York City 
school system in 1898, will retire on January 31. 
He was elected secretary of the board in 1922. 
When the Fusion Administration obtained a 
majority of members of the board in April of 
1936, Mr. Miller, a Democrat, was requested to 
resign. The position pays a salary of $12,500 a 
year. He will receive a pension of $7,000. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, who recently retired from 
the presideney of the University of Wisconsin, 
has formally accepted the chairmanship of the 
Republican Committee on Program, to which 
he was elected at a recent meeting in St. Louis. 


Dr. WituiAM TrRUFANT Foster, of Newton, 
Mass., formerly president of Reed College, has 
been elected president of the Consumers’ Foun- 
dation, Incorporated, a national non-profit or- 
ganization to promote the interests of the con- 
suming public. The first organization meeting of 
the foundation was held in New York City on 
January 8. Officers elected in addition to Dr. 
Foster include Joseph Nicholson, city of Mil- 
waukee, purchasing agent, and Dr. Hazel Kyrk, 
of the University of Chicago, vice-presidents ; 
Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard University, 
secretary, and Francis H. Russell, chairman of 
the junior bar section of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association, treasurer. 


Dr. HerMANn C. Nixon, head of the depart- 
ment of history at Tulane University, has leave 
of absence for five months to conduct forums on 
current public problems in towns in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, under the auspices of 
the Office of Education. 


Sirk JOHN ANDERSON, who has retired as 
Governor of Bengal, India, has accepted the 
invitation of the National Government Party to 
run as a candidate in the forthcoming Scottish 
Universities by-election. The contest, to fill the 
vacaney in the House of Commons caused by 
the death of J. Ramsay MacDonald, will prob- 
ably be held late this month. Other candidates 
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include Professor Dewar Gibb, as a member of 
the Scottish National Party, and Miss Frances 
Melville, as an independent. 


Dr. Mark H. INGRAwAM, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the American Association 
of University Professors at the recent Indian- 
apolis meeting. He succeeds Dr. A. J. Carlson, 
professor of physiology in the University of 
Chicago. 


Proressor J. S. P. Tatuock, of the Univer- 
sity of California, was elected president of the 
Modern Languages Association of America at 
the recent meeting at Northwestern University. 
Dr. H. Carrington Laneaster, professor and 
head of the department of Romance languages 
at the Johns Hopkins University, was elected 
first vice-president. The next annual meeting of 
the association will be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

W. R. ZIMMERMAN, assistant superintendent 
of the Dauphin County, Pa., schools, has been 
elected second vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Edueation Association. 


Epwin HuGues, New York concert pianist 
and teacher, was elected at the annual conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh president of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association. He succeeds Earl V. 
Moore, of the University of Michigan. Edward 
Dickerson, of Vassar College, was elected vice- 
president. The next annual convention of the 
association will be held in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. TyLeR DeNNeETT, formerly president of 
Williams College and chief of the Division of 
Publications of the Massachusetts Department of 
State, and Sheldon Cheney, author of “A World 
History of Art” and other books dealing with 
the various arts, have been appointed honorary 
fellows of Union College. Dr. Dennett will be 
honorary fellow in government and Mr. Cheney 
in the fine arts. Honorary fellows pass a short 
time in residence at the college twice each year 
and talk informally with the faeulty and stu- 
dents. 


Dr. JAMES GEDDES, who after fifty years of 
service retired last June as head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at the College of 
Liberal Arts of Boston University, has given his 
collection of books on Romance languages to the 
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university. The formal presentation of the li- 
brary was made at ceremonies which marked the 
opening of a Geddes Memorial Seminar Room 
in the Soden Building. At the same time a 
bronze bas-relief plaque of Professor Geddes 
was unveiled. 


Miss IsaBEL A. Ennis, assistant director of 
continuation schools and vocational education in 
the New York City public schools, will be guest 
of honor on January 15 at a dinner given by 
her friends at the Hotel Astor in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of her connection with 
the eity school system. 


Dr. Wituis R. WHITNEY, vice-president of the 
General Eleetrie Company, and Francis J. Ches- 
terman, vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pittsburgh, have been elected life 
members of the corporation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


H. Hopart Porter, president of the American 
Water Works and Electrie Company, has been 
elected a life trustee of Columbia University. 
He sueceeds Stephen Baker, honorary chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, who recently resigned. 


Cotpy M. CueEster, chairman of the board of 
the General Foods Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of visitors and 
governors of St. John’s College, Annapolis. 
Other members of the board are: Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon 
General of the United States, and Clarence W. 
Stryker, professor emeritus of history at St. 
John’s College. 


Dr. Fana Tsun-Gao, dean of the China Col- 
lege in Peiping, of which Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Chinese Ambassador to Washington, is presi- 
dent, has been appointed by the Japanese-spon- 
sored provisional government of North China to 
the office of chief secretary of the Legislative 
Yuan. 


Dr. George Lyman KirrrepGe, professor 
emeritus of English at Harvard University, will 
deliver the commencement address at Oberlin 
College next June. Dr. John Edgar Park, pres- 
ident of Wheaton College, will be the bacca- 
laureate speaker. 


Dr. JAMES M. Lanpis, dean of the Harvard 
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Law School and formerly chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, is giving 
a series of four William L. Storrs lectures on 
“The Administrative Process.” 


Dr. Ronatp Botrra.u, formerly professor of 
English literature at Raffles College, Singapore, 
has been appointed assistant director and pro- 
fessor of English literature and history at the 
British Institute in Florence, Italy. 


Count HERMANN KEYSERLING, a well-known 
German philosopher and author, has cancelled a 
lecture engagement in the United States on the 
advice of the Gestapo, the Nazi secret police. 


Dr. JEREMIAH RuopeEs died on January 6 at 
the age of seventy-six years. He had been 
first assistant state superintendent of educa- 
tion for Texas, and previously had served for 
six years as superintendent of city schools in 
San Antonio and for eight years as superinten- 
dent of city schools in Pasadena, Calif. Later 
he was in charge of the American schools in 
Mexico City. 


THE Rev. JAMES CastTIELLo, 8.J., formerly 
professor of psychology at Fordham and St. 
Louis Universities, was killed on December 28 
in an automobile accident. He was thirty-nine 
years old. 


JAMES J. TYNAN, who was connected with the 
Catholic schools of Montreal for the past forty 
years and principal of St. Brendan’s School in 
Rosemount since 1928, died on December 31. 


WiuuiaAM §. PALey, president of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System, has announced the forma- 
tion of an educational board to plan an evening 
series of educational radio programs. Dr. Ly- 
man Bryson, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman. The board will meet in New 
York City on January 17 and 18. Other mem- 
bers of the board are: Stringfellow Barr, presi- 
dent of St. John’s College; William Benton, vice- 
president, University of Chicago; Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor, New York University; 
the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, president, Fordham 
University; Alvin S. Johnson, director of the 
New School for Social Research; Henry R. 
Luce, president, Time, Ine.; Ruth Bryan Rohde, 
formerly United States Minister to Denmark; 
Thomas V. Smith, professor of philosophy, 
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University of Chicago; George Edgar Vincent, 
formerly president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; William Allen White, editor, Emporia 
Gazette; Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Stan- 
ford University; Joseph H. Willits, dean of 
the Wharton School of Finance, University of 


Pennsylvania. 


It is proposed by the finance committee of the 
St. Louis Board of Education and by Superin- 
tendent Henry J. Gerling that Dr. Otto Heller, 
who recently retired as dean of the Graduate 
School of Washington University, St. Louis, be 
appointed to deliver twelve lectures on literary 
masterpieces to public school teachers. The sub- 
jects of the proposed lectures include: “The 
Theater in Relation to Drama, Poetry and En- 
tertainment,” based on the prelude to Goethe’s 
“Faust,” Schiller’s “Wallenstein,” Euripides’ 
“Medea,” Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” Haupt- 
mann’s “The Sunken Bell,” Homer’s “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey,” Galsworthy’s Short Stories, 
Eugene O’Neill’s plays and John Masefield’s 
narrative poems. 


AT a dinner in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Harvard University Press, 


the speakers included President James B. 


Conant, President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell 
and Dumas Malone, the newly appointed di- 
rector of the Harvard University Press, who 
was formerly editor of the “Dictionary of 


American Biography.” Among those who at- 
tended the celebration were George P. Day, 
president of the Yale University Press; Arthur 
W. Page, vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and Charles C. 
Lane, first director of the Harvard University 
Press from 1913 to 1919 and now business man- 
ager of The New York Times. 


CHANCELLOR Harry Woopspurn CHASE, of 
New York University, will be the principal 
speaker at a public meeting, to be held in the 
library, to mark the opening of the second half 
century of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America as an educational, cultural and religious 
Dr. Chase will speak on “Religion 
and Democracy.” Henry S. Hendricks will 
represent the board of directors of the seminary, 
and Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the seminary, 
will be chairman of the meeting. This meeting 


institution. 
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will continue the public activities of the seminary 
inaugurated in its semicentennial year, 1937. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary on October 15. The institution was 
incorporated in 1885, but students were not ad- 
mitted until 1888, which is the date which will 
be celebrated. 


RutGERS UNIVERSITY received $791,880 from 
the estate of James Neilson, according to an 
appraisal filed on January 7. To the New Jer- 
sey College for Women is bequeathed $50,000 
as a student loan fund, both principal and 
interest to be used. 


THE Carnegie Corporation has appropriated 
the sum of $300,000 to Princeton University. 
Of this amount $200,000 will be used as part of 
the endowment of the Princeton School of 
Publie and International Affairs. The remain- 
ing third has been added to $100,000 already on 
hand, to establish the Dean Andrew F. West 
professorship in the classies. 


THE Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion has authorized summer sessions for 1938 in 
centers at Portland and Eugene under the aus- 
pices of the University of Oregon, at Corvallis, 
under the direction of Oregon State College and 
at the normal schools at Monmouth, La Grande 
and Ashland. The program will be similar to 
that suecessfully carried out in 1937 when the 
enrolment reached 3,282. Upon recommenda- 
tion of Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, the 
board has voted to restore the salaries of the 
faculty to the pre-depression level. Summer 
sessions at the university and state college units 
will open on Monday, June 20, and at the 
normal schools on June 6. 


A stupy of receipts and expenditures reported 
by more than 300 higher education institutions 
made by the Office of Education indicates that 
practically all colleges and universities suffered 
decreases in receipts from 1929-30 to 1933-34, 
but that receipts have increased steadily since 
1933-34. Expenditures for educational and gen- 
eral purposes climbed in 1931-32 to 12.4 per 
cent. above the total reported for 1929-30. In 
1933-34 there was a drop to 3.9 per cent. below 
the 1929-30 total, but by 1936-37 there had been 
another increase in college and university spend- 
ing to 12.9 per cent. above the 1929-30 level. 
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Expenditures for new buildings, grounds and 
equipment dropped sharply during the depres- 
sion period. While they have increased very 
slowly, they are still 36.2 per cent. below the 
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high point reached in 1929-30. Colleges for 
Negroes took greater cuts and have improved 
their financial status more slowly than institu- 
tions attended by white students. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A MODERN LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR 
THE MODERN CURRICULUM 

Tue president of one of the better small col- 
leges of Pennsylvania stated recently in an infor- 
mal faculty gathering that a Sicilian immigrant 
who has not had the equivalent of a high-school 
training can speak English better in a few weeks’ 
time than an American college graduate can 
speak a foreign language learned in the class- 
room. It is only fair to state that this educator’s 
statement was not made in an effort to minimize 
the value of modern language instruction, but 
rather to illustrate the importance of proper 
motivation as an incentive to education. A 
modern language teacher’s first reaction to such 
a statement would probably be one of indigna- 
tion, but closer examination of this assertion 
reveals even a germ of comfort. If it be as- 
sumed that the college graduate has studied one 
foreign language four years in college—and not 
one in fifty do—a little simple arithmetic shows 
some revealing truths. In a college year of 
thirty-six weeks with three class meetings a 
week, the student has actively engaged in lan- 
guage study 108 hours a year, or 432 hours in 
four years. Thinking in terms of a twelve-hour 
day, we find that the student has studied the 
language thirty-six days or approximately six 
weeks. The writer’s experience both in the class- 
room and in Americanization work among the 
immigrants makes him doubt that the immi- 
grant’s command of English at the end of six 
weeks in which he is almost constantly learning 
English, consciously or unconsciously, is much 
superior to the college graduate’s command of a 
foreign language learned in the classroom. But 
the comparison is much to the good of the col- 
lege graduate when it is considered that in his 
four years of language study speaking has been, 
perhaps, the least important aim of his work. 
In these four years he has attained in addition 
to some speaking ability a good reading knowl- 
edge of the foreign language, in many cases in 
two or three years; he has a general knowledge, 


at least, of the history of that country’s litera- 
ture and an acquaintance with its literary mas- 
terpieces; he has obtained knowledge of the 
structure of a language, and much information 
about the political history, the social, cultural 
and economic background of that country. 

Such facts should, however, not make the lan- 
guage teacher complacent, for the point which 
this college president was making is just as im- 
portant as his illustration was inept. Modern 
language staffs must devise a properly motivated 
program which can be integrated into the mod- 
ern socialized and utilitarian curriculum, or the 
day will soon come when modern language in- 
struction will be relegated to the unenviable 
position now occupied by the classical languages. 
The problem of developing such a program must 
be fairly faced, not with the purpose of saving 
the modern languages as a means to a livelihood 
for thousands of modern language teachers, but 
honestly to determine what justification modern 
language instruction has in the curriculum of 
to-day. 

The first step in the solution of this problem 
is to discard some of the accepted tenets of the 
past. Language teachers must give up the old 
fight for language requirements for college 
entrance. Although it is psychologically true 
that the high-school student is better equipped 
for language study than the college student, it 
is even more true that proper motivation for 
language study is much more difficult in the high 
school where the student is in most cases uncon- 
scious of a definite goal in life. In this day of 
new measurements for determining the high- 
school student’s ability to cope successfully with 
the requirements of higher education, less em- 
phasis need be placed upon rigid course require- 
ments. Experience has shown that a large per- 
centage of high-school students are by reason of 
disinelination resulting from improper motiva- 
tion totally unsuited for profitable language 
study. The most that such students can obtain 
from language study is a very sketchy knowledge 
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of the history, customs, geography and civiliza- 
tion of some foreign country. The same end 
could be reached to a much greater degree by 
courses in foreign civilization given in English. 
The sacrifice of the language requirements for 
college entrance would not adversely affect the 
type of student entering or graduating from 
college. 

Another step in formulating the modern pro- 
gram is to scrap some of the extravagant claims 
made for language instruction in the past. The 
study of language and literature does not solve 
all the problems of ethics, politics and economics 
as some brave souls have insisted in the past. 
Its value as an aid to the mastery of English 
and as a mind-trainer is subject to doubt and 
Such claims merely con- 
There is a place for modern 
language instruction in the modern curriculum, 
and the case can be clearly presented without 


impossible of proof. 
fess weakness. 


recourse to vague values impossible of proof. 

It is, first of all, debatable whether the name 
“Department of Modern Languages” is not a 
The name has a frightening aspect. 
Would it not be more accurate to call it the 
“Department of Foreign Civilizations.” In an 
age when modern transportation and communi- 
cation have brought national boundaries close 
and when isolation is merely a dream, an under- 
standing of foreign cultures, civilizations and 
of foreign literature is not only interesting, but 
even necessary for the cause of peace and under- 
It would be ob- 
viously unfair, however, to insist that such 
information, which should be general, should be 
given only through the medium of a foreign 
language. 
then provide increasingly for such courses given 


misnomer. 


standing among the nations. 


The modern language program must 
in English. Such courses could be successfully 
integrated into the history, sociology, English 
and music programs of the college. 

The modern language program of the college 
must make it possible for such students who 
intend to do research work in graduate schools, 
in the professional and in the industrial world 
to attain to a proficient reading knowledge of 
languages 
relevant to their fields of concentration. The 
definite aim of such students should be kept 
There should be no time or 


the necessary foreign language or 


clearly in mind. 
effort wasted in attempting to teach them to 
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parrot a certain number of words or phrases; 
there should be no composition and only a very 
minimum of formal grammar study. No specific 
number of hours should be designated as a re- 
quirement for such students. Certain students 
might obtain a satisfactory proficiency in one 
year, others might take even three years. 

The increasing importance of the problem of 
profitable leisure for the American people places 
new requirements upon the language staffs of 
schools and colleges. The deluge of porno- 
graphic literature found on our news stands and 
in the rental libraries of the corner drug-stores 
urgently suggests that the American public be 
educated to a better taste in reading matter. 
Here, too, the modern language teacher can do 
his part by making the reading of a better type 
of literature interesting and attractive. A great 
amount of good reading in a foreign language 
can be covered in even two years time if there 
is less insistence on the drilling of forms, on the 
writing of compositions and on _ half-hearted 
attempts at conversation. But the problem of 
profitable leisure has placed a new emphasis not 
only on reading, but also on hearing. When 
almost every American home has a radio capable 
of bringing in foreign broadcasts, a new and 
most definite emphasis should be placed on the 
understanding of the spoken word. This can be 
done, to be sure, by emphasizing comprehension 
of lectures and readings on the part of the 
teacher, but it can be done with even more inter- 
est and fascination through the medium of for- 
eign language talking pictures, the phonograph, 
dictaphones and the radio. 

The modern language program has little time, 
then, for instruction in speaking. Perhaps that 
is well. For the most part such instruction has 
only a dubious performance value, has proved 
itself hopelessly inadequate in solving the lan- 
guage problems of those visiting foreign shores, 
and is of no real benefit, except to a very few. 

The proper methods for the briefly outlined 
type of instruction must be developed in time. 
The day is past when the only question of 
method was whether the teacher should employ 
the direct or the indirect method. Improved 
measurement tests must be devised. Proper 
equipment must be provided. Moving picture 
projectors, sound films, good radios, phono- 
graphs and dictaphones should be the property 
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of every modern language department. Text- 
books for beginners need not contain material 
more suited to the nursery than to the classroom. 

Interesting and informative material can be 
presented in a very easily understood language. 
There must be more reading of literature and 
less talk about literature. Finally, the prospec- 
tive teacher must be trained to meet the problems 
of the new program. 

ARTHUR F.. ENGELBERT 
Mount UNION COLLEGE 


MULTIPLE CHOICE MINDS 

THE writer recently reported! a finding that 
high and low business-income groups of similar 
social background were insignificantly differen- 
tiated by intelligence and similar tests of a mul- 
tiple choice type, but were better differentiated 
hy a procedure which called for composing one’s 
own response. The educational bearings of this 
finding were developed somewhat as follows: 

The technique here referred to should be 
recognized as a very simple example of its 
methodological class. Similar and more refined 
techniques are the Rorschach test as well as the 
picture interpretations described by Schwartz 
and later developed by Murray. But the distine- 
tion between two types of measures here repre- 
sented is of fundamental import. The tech- 
niques of the first type are substantially multiple 
choice functions. The second is a relatively 
spontaneous funetion. The educationist will 
readily see in them the difference between the 
essay and the “new type” examinations. The 
results can perhaps be best understood in the 
light of this relationship. 

The mass education complex and the mass test- 
ing complex have gone hand in hand to encour- 
age procedures of the multiple choice sort. But 
as with all instruments, their usefulness has its 
limits, and one of them is illustrated here. Mul- 
tiple choice presents the universe of discourse in 
either-or fashion, and it ought not to be neces- 
sary to remind this group that a large part of 
the material of education (and of life) is subject 
to only very imperfect formulation in this way. 
Multiple choice formulations of such material 

1 At Minneapolis, August 30, 1937. Detailed re- 
port forthcoming in the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. On the educational bearings, cf. also 
John M. Stalnaker, ScHooL AND Society, 46: 671- 


672, 1937; C. C. Brigham, Scoot anp Society, 46: 
756-759, 1937. 
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commonly elicit negative reactions in students 
with a set towards independent thinking, and in 
general they diminish the tendency to indepen- 
dent thinking. This feature accordingly well 
adapts the multiple choice technique to authori- 
tarian social and didactic patterns; and present 
cultural drifts in this direction will not be 
retarded by the diffusion of this educational 
device. 

On the other hand, educational and test pro- 
cedures based on multiple choice are with diffi- 
culty adapted to functions that involve original- 
ity, criticism and initiative. It may be easy for 
the mass of mankind to have too much of these 
qualities, but in leadership they are surely desir- 
able. It is thus pertinent to question if the 
multiple choice habit is properly calculated to 
sustain these qualities in an advanced teacher or 
investigator, not to say man of business. When 
I first saw a short-answer examination in psy- 
chology, some fifteen years ago, there went up 
at least one prayer (obviously to less than no 
purpose) that psychology might be delivered 
from examinations that could be “given and 
scored by an intelligent clerk.” For there is a 
Gresham’s law in mental as well as economic 
processes ; where token money is accepted, specie 
is driven out. Thirty years ago, “psychologist” 
denoted an advanced student of mental fune- 
tions; the printing press has now devaluated 
the word to mean, all too often, someone who 
can give an intelligence test. The paper money 
of multiple choice suffices well enough with can- 
didates for group L (denoting the low income 
group). Multiple choice tests for multiple 
choice minds. Only the specie of originated 
responses distinguishes or develops proper mem- 
bers of group H (denoting the high income 
group). 

And it distinguishes them only as the investi- 
gator understands and evaluates these responses. 
This accomplishment is as much an art as a 
science, and will apparently continue so. The 
dilemma of an applied science of human behavior 
is only too clear. It can adulterate its science 
with art, or it can do an inferior job of human 
understanding. It can accept risk of failure or 
certainty of frustration. To this frustration the 
psychology of multiple choice minds is heavilv 
committed. 

F. L. WELLS 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE INSTALLATION OF PRINCIPAL 
DOUGLAS 

THE installation of the head of a great uni- 
versity like McGill is a national event. Indeed, 
the prestige of our renowned university through- 
out the United States and the whole academic 
world, together with the fact that the new prin- 
cipal is a distinguished American citizen, makes 
to-day’s ceremony an international event. 

It is doubtful if there is a more important 
position in Canada, measured by its possibilities 
as a moulding influence on the next generation 
of Canadians, than the principalship of MeGill. 
The gray old college on the slopes of Mount 
Royal is the leading educational institution of 
the Dominion. It is the seat of learning to 
which men of culture and outstanding mental 
capacity in both hemispheres look first when 
they turn appraising eyes on the intellectual 
equipment of our comparatively young country. 
It is, better still, the college to which the youth 
of Canada themselves look for leadership in 
scientific research, in progressive thought and in 
sheer “staff” excellence. 

The graduates of McGill are a definite influ- 
ence in the professional, social and productive 
life of the Dominion. It makes a very great 
national difference what environment surrounds 
these young men during the formative years 
when their characters are taking shape and their 
convictions are finding direction. Most of this 
cultural atmosphere is felt in classroom and 
other collegiate associations; and the dominant 
tone is given to it all by the character, the men- 
tal force and the personal “touch” of the prin- 
cipal. 

It is a first-class job for a first-class man— 
and that is exactly what we have got. Dr. 
Douglas has been for years one of the very few 
leading figures in American life. He would be 
ineluded in any list of America’s Academy of 
First Citizens. There is no position in the 
United States to which he might not have 
aspired. In fact, his name was frequently men- 
tioned when he was in public life for the very 
highest. 

His most conspicuous publie position—that of 
Director of the National Budget—was one that, 
in courageous and capable hands, could be made 
just about the most valuable post in the ad- 


ministrative machinery. That is exactly what 
Dr. Douglas made it—and when he could no 
longer make it that, he resigned. This easts a 
revealing light on his character. He is no 
place-holder. We can be sure that he will do 
a job worth doing in McGill or he will go 
somewhere else in search of the only sort of 
opportunity that appeals to him. 

McGill is lucky in its leaders. Dr. Douglas 
is installed to-day by a great Canadian citizen, 
Sir Edward Beatty, chancellor, who has no 
superiors amongst us—and not an _ excessive 
number of peers. There could not be offered 
for the emulation of young Canada a more at- 
tractive or encouraging figure. Sir Edward 
has made his own way in the world. What he 
has done, any other Canadian boy with equal 
ability and determination might do. Chancellor 
of McGill and president of the C.P.R. though 
he be, he does not pose on a pedestal. He keeps 
the human touch. He even wears his hat with a 
boyish jauntiness. He must be to the young 
undergraduate who sees him on the campus just 
such an inspiration as is the gallant Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell to the Boy Scouts. 

To the installation comes the official “Visitor,” 
John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-Gen- 
eral, author and master of a limpid English 
which every student of literature can take as a 
model. He is a singularly fitting occupant of 
his great office to hold a conspicuous connection 
with a learned institution. He came to his dis- 
tinction by the quiet ways of the intellect and 
the pen—not the sword or even the hunting field. 
This suits a democratic, peaceful and studious 
people like the Canadians. 

It is significant of the times that the formal 
addresses delivered at the installation dealt so 
largely with such “bromides” as “liberty” and 
“democracy.” Just a few years ago, and we 
were taking both of these long-secure blessings 
as the familiar furniture of our lives. They 
were always there, and always would be. To 
talk about them in a public speech was to in- 
dulge in platitude or “buncombe.” 

But not to-day. They have both been chal- 
lenged, seriously, dangerously; at the present 
moment, one is tempted to write “successfully.” 
When the Russion Douma was first dismissed 
by an arrogant Czar, Campbell-Bannerman met 
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its delegates with the immortal ery: “The 
Douma is dead! Long live the Douma!” To- 
day he would be compelled to stop with the 
word “dead.” The Reichstag, bullied by Bis- 
marek but still up and fighting, is now Hitler’s 
shivering shadow. The Italian Parliament is 
gone. Outside of the shelter of the two West- 
ern European democracies, there is neither lib- 
erty nor popular government in the entire 
Eastern hemisphere. 

So the old battles are to be won again. And 
surely the universities must supply us with our 
“shock troops.” They keep the sacred flames 
alight. The first thing a dictator does is either 
to close or to stifle the universities of his 
stricken country. Thus the defenses heard in 
Moyse Hall to-day of liberty and democracy 
were not unneeded or untimely. They were 
urgent alarm bells rung in the right place.— 
The Montreal Daily Star. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DR. LOVEJOY 


WHEN Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy retires 
from the faculty of the Johns Hopkins next 
year the university will lose the active services 
of one of the ablest and most distinguished men 
who have faithfully preserved the traditions of 
Hopkins scholarship. 

Dr. Lovejoy unquestionably stands in the 
front rank of contemporary philosophers, and 
his name is known, the influence of his thought 
is felt wherever that subject is seriously pur- 
sued. And although philosophy may be now, 
less than ever, a “popular” subject, no student 
in any other field at the Hopkins ever met or 
heard Dr. Lovejoy without regretting that he 
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had not devoted himself to a discipline which 
had among its leaders one so richly and bril- 
liantly endowed. The scintillant clarity and 
pointed acuteness of Dr. Lovejoy’s lectures have 
been a guide and goad to young men only just 
beginning to confront the high difficulties of 
philosophy, as they have been to his peers and 
colleagues in this ancient and important realm 
of thought. 

Moreover, the wide range of Dr. Lovejoy’s 
interests, the illumination which he has _ pro- 
vided, whatever immediate problem or pressing 
issue he discussed; the vigor of his treatment 
and the stimulation he has given to other minds 
have constantly refuted the vulgar notion that 
philosophy itself is mere idle speculation and 
that the person who professes it loses touch 
with current and “practical” matters. He has 
furnished always an example of the value of 
critical analysis, or close and exact reasoning, 
exciting in effect and fruitful in result. 

Dr. Lovejoy will now, he says, devote him- 
self exclusively to study and to writing. For 
twenty-seven years he has served the university 
and done an important work; henceforth he 
will give his time to an even larger public and, 
we may suppose, an even more important task. 
Dr. Lovejoy, despite his wide-reaching influ- 
ence, did not publish his first book until 1930. 
He now, we may be permitted to hope, prepares 
to make fullest use of the learning and instru- 
ments of learning which he has spent years in 
perfecting. Rarely is a man able to retire from 
one lifetime of activity and so confidently look 
forward to beginning another.—The Baltimore 
Sun. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


RECENT BOOKS ON CHANGING 
EDUCATION 

Educational Adaptations in a Changing Society. 
Report of the New Education Fellowship Con- 
ference, South Africa, July, 1934. Edited by 
E. G. MALHERBE. xvii+545 pp. Juta and 
Company, Capetown. 12/-. 

Research Memorandum on Education in the Depres- 
sion. xi+173 pp. Social Science Research 
Council, New York. $1.00. 

Educational Broadcasting, 1936. Edited by C. 8S. 
MARSH. xx+463 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00. 


History of Manual and Industrial Education from 
1870 to 1917. By CHARLES A. BENNETT. 566 
pp. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
$4.00. 

Youth Welfare in Germany. By JoHN W. TAYLOR. 
v+259 pp. The Baird-Ward Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (No price.) 


THESE five books should prove intensely inter- 
esting to those educators and social scientists 
who, dimly aware of the confusing evolutions 
now taking place within various nationalistic 
communities, believe that far more extensive and 
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means to future orderly cooperations. 

The South African Conference was itself a 
very remarkable undertaking for a dominion of 
relatively small white population and remote 
position. And Dr. Malherbe’s success in editing 
and bringing to publication over 500 pages of 
the proceedings is also a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. 

The Union of South Africa has hardly two 
million inhabitants of European origin. The 
political and economic problems of this sparse 
and only recently united people are endlessly 
complicated by a totally different population of 
natives nearly four times as numerous as the 
whites. These natives, some the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the whites, and many 
others organized as independent tribal com- 
munities, constitute in the main a vigorous and 
aspiring, though as yet a pre-literate and politi- 
cally subject people. 

But small and seattered though the so-called 
European population of the Union is, large pro- 
portions of it have long been exceptionally pro- 
gressive in the support of schools and colleges. 
Four thriving universities and several additional 
small colleges make up the crown of their sys- 
tem. But in addition, many of their ablest lead- 
ers have studied in Great Britain, the United 
States and elsewhere. 

“The conference, of which this is a report, was 
attended by over 4,000 people at the two sessions 
at Capetown and Johannesburg and occupied the 
whole month of July, 1934.” It was sponsored 
by the New Edueation Fellowship of Great 
Britain and South Afriea. 

A number of distinguished educational leaders 
were introduced to the conference from other 
countries—at least six from the United States, 
nine from the British Isles, four from Canada 
and Australia and three with connections at 
Geneva. 

The scope of the conference is well suggested 
by some chapter titles of the report: Adapta- 
tions in Educational and Social Philosophy; 
Edueation and the International Ideal; The 
Problems of Bi-Lingualism; Curriculum Prob- 
lems; New Methods; Art in Edueation; Religion 
in Edueation; Psychological Problems in Home 
and School; Pre-School Education; Examina- 
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controlled educative processes are the inevitable 


tions and Tests; Vocational Guidance; Teacher 
Training; Rural Education; Social Work Prob- 
lems. 

In addition to the foregoing, seven chapters 
are devoted to problems of native education— 
Edueation in a Changing African Society. 


The Research Memorandum on Education 
was prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association. 
In one sense its objects were very much limited; 
but in another sense its authors had perforce to 
rehearse their comprehensive ideals of what edu- 
cative processes, and especially those sponsored 
and supported by the state, should be expected 
to accomplish. 

“Concern (was) primarily with what hap- 
pened to education during the depression.” But 
also “what (did) the school and education (do) 
about the depression? Did education fight for 
its place? If it fought, was it for the status 
quo in education, or for some readjustment and 
reinterpretation ?” 

Naturally, then, “there is the consideration of 
values. The concern of research must be to 
state effects in terms that can be clearly under- 
stood.” 

And where terms that are quantitative can be 
used “measurements (of effects) are possible.” 
But “where it is in other terms, the only basis 
for evaluation is on the strength of an hypothe- 
sis, theory or principle.” Hence research work- 
ers must be armed with competent mastery of 
“modern theories of education’—that is, the 
beliefs and aspirations which make up our 
changing philosophies. Here appear the jungles 
and pitfalls which everywhere obstruct explorers 
and experimenters in the world of educational 
valuations. 

Separate chapters of the memorandum are 
given to problems of theory and philosophy, 
student personnel, organization and administra- 
tion, finance and business, and professional ac- 
tivities. A final chapter presents a general 
interpretation and overview of the entire field. 

In preparing its report the commission as- 
sembled a large quantity of local reports, special 
studies, and other materials, a detailed bibliogra- 
phy of which has been published separately by 
the council. 
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The third book is a report of the First Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broadeasting, 
held in Washington from December 10 to 12, 
1936. The radio, like the moving picture, is a 
very new instrumentality for education. Natu- 
rally the spokesmen in the conference, while 
enthusiastic as to possibilities, were vague as to 
procedures and, as their addresses are read by 
this reviewer, more than vague as to specific pur- 
poses. Most of the speakers seemed agreed on 
these as fundamentals: radio processes have 
extensive possibilities in adult education; educa- 
tional programs must somehow be clearly differ- 
entiated from those designed for entertainment ; 
radio is a peculiarly tempting medium for propa- 
gandists; and, under existing international con- 
ditions, eternal vigilance will be needed to pre- 
serve democracy of promotion, in view both of 
the weaknesses of political democracy and the 
extreme centralization easily attainable in radio 
communication. 


Dr. Bennett has given us a carefully docu- 
mented history of an interesting evolution in 
American schools which was hardly a part of 
the “new” education as idealized to-day. The 
(irst eight chapters survey early developments of 
manual training and secondary school “trade and 
technical” educations abroad. The remaining 
five long chapters trace similar developments in 
America since the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
—developments culminating in the so-called “Vo- 
cational Education Movement” of 1906 and 
after. Dr. Bennett’s study is primarily deserip- 
tive and hardly at all critical or evaluative. As 
befits an historical study, very full chapter 
bibliographies are provided. 


Dr. Taylor’s first-hand study of the multiplic- 
ity of “youth movements” in Germany (and 
more particularly in Prussia) evolved since the 
beginning of the century gives another impres- 
sive exhibit of our changing education. As an 
analytieal deseription of recent and contem- 
porary developments, Dr. Taylor’s book is 
almost eneyclopedie in its fullness of detail, 
including translations of statutes, decrees and 
other doeuments. On the delicate subject of the 
“Hitler Youth” pre-military training organiza- 
tions he gives ample descriptive information 
without attempting political or other social 
evaluations. 
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To the critical reader the addresses and essays 
of the first three books in the above list are 
endlessly idealistic if not romantie in their 
underlying philosophies, as they are incessantly 
and painfully suggestive of the immense dis- 
tances yet to be covered before practical imple- 
mentations can be achieved. 

Such “omnibus terms” as “personality,” “a 
broad outlook,” “a thorough grounding in funda- 
mentals,” “democracy,” “a changing society,” 
“narrow occupational niches,” “what is taught 
must be life itself,” and the like abound in most 
of the utterances, not only of laymen but of 
leading educators as well. One is tempted to 
think that our “changing education” is experi- 
encing an exciting time of romanticism. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATIONS 


Research Memoranda on the Depression. Bulletin 
33, Religion in the Depression. 158 pp. Bul- 
letin 34, Rural Life in the Depression. 169 pp. 
Bulletin 35, Social Aspects of Consumption in 
the Depression. 86 pp. Bulletin 36, Social 
Aspects of Health in the Depression. 192 pp. 
Bulletin 37, Social Aspects of Reading in the 
Depression. 228 pp. Bulletin 38, Social As- 
pects of Relief Policies in the Depression. 173 
pp. Bulletin 39, Social Work in the Depres- 
sion. 134 pp. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York. $1.00 each. 

Social and Cultural Dynamics. Vol. II, Fluctua- 
tions of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and Law. 
By PitTirntm A. SoROKIN. xvii+727_ pp. 
American Book Company. $6.00. 

Society: A Text Book of Sociology. By R. M. 
MaclIver. xii+596 pp. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $3.75. 

The Mentally Ill in America. By ALBERT DEUTSCH. 
xvii+530 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 


The above publications are not educational 
books in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
if the functions and scope of the “new eduea- 
tion” as envisioned by the spokesmen referred 
to in the earlier section of these reviews are to 
be realized, then vast areas of the social sciences 
must inevitably be drawn upon for foundations. 

The seven studies sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council have all been designed, 
like the council’s memorandum on education 
earlier referred to, to open the way for detailed 
researches into the concomitants and effects of 
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the depression. But the extent to which such 

researches may be expected to assemble and 

interpret reliable quantitative data varies 
greatly. 

In the fields of relief, health, religion and 
social work certain kinds of numerical data as 
to numbers of persons, salaries, cases and mobili- 
ties can, it is shown, be painstakingly assembled. 
But of what real significance is it all in terms 
of widely distributed human welfares? The 
answers to the innumerable queries raised under 
that head must still be left largely to the imagina- 
tion. 

Such difficulties are even more acutely shown 
in the studies on rural life and on consumption. 
Literally hundreds of minor researches, some 
dating far back of 1929, are referred to in the 
footnotes and bibliographies of these two memo- 
randa. But from the standpoints of social 
evaluation all of them seem shrouded in the 
mists of unmeasured, even undetected, factors. 
All of which, of course, was no less true of medi- 
cal and physiological researches of less than a 
century ago. Social scientists might, therefore, 
well take heart from similar correspondences 
which could easily be multiplied, were it not for 
the incessant and clamorous pressure for solving 
complex problems to-day. 

The research memorandum entitled “Social 
Aspects of Reading in the Depression,” unlike 
the others, presents “a large and unique body 
of statistical information which the author had 
just completed tabulating at the time he was 
asked to undertake this volume.” 

To the reviewer much of this data should 
presently prove of great significance to educa- 
tors. For one thing it even now suggests that 
in very large measure the prevailing tastes for 
reading among adolescents and adults seem to 
have developed quite independently of any offer- 
ings made by their schools. But there are deeper 
implications also—some of which are clearly of 






PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS OF AN 
ACCREDITATION STUDY 


I. Propucts 
ONE of the problems of general American edu- 
cation has long been accreditation of colleges 
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especially profound significance to promoters of 
adult education. 


Professor Sorokin’s work is the second volume 
of a massive three volume study of the history 
of one vast area of “social change.” This inde- 
fatigable immigrant professor has been able to 
enlist the aid of a number of colleagues in his 
brilliantly conceived undertaking. It would be 
hopeless as yet to appraise even this volume as 
a whole. Perhaps only well-equipped philoso- 
phers will care to read it in its entirety. But 
particular sections of the book are certain to 
appeal strongly to thoughtful minds among both 
social scientists and educators. 


Professor MaclIver’s large text-book is an ex- 
pansion and rewriting of his earlier text designed 
for college students. It is well organized, hav- 
ing some thirty pages of questions and exercises, 
as well as helpful suggestions for further read- 
ing. Like most other sociologists—or social 
philosophers—Dr. Maclver gives too many of 
the necessary terms of the social sciences some- 
what special meanings, including even the terms 
“society,” “community” and “civilization” them- 
selves. But the wealth of illustrative materials 
used will enable readers to give to those abstract 
concepts fairly realistic contents derived from 
their own experiences. 


American public schools have made genuine 
progress during the last four decades in the 
teaching of body hygiene. Now many thought- 
ful educators are also concerning themselves 
with the possibilities of having schools make 
significant contributions to at least some phases 
of mental hygiene as well. To such educators 
Dr. Deutsch’s fine historical volume on “The 
Mentally Ill in America” will prove illuminating, 
and the last two chapters (with their compact 
bibliographies) will be found definitely helpful. 


Davip SNEDDEN 
PAaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


and universities. For years, the accrediting 
bodies smiled or frowned upon institutions of 
higher learning in accordance with the way they 
met certain arbitrary “poundage” and “yardage” 


standards. Accreditation has been ealled a 
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strong influence in raising the tone of American 
colleges; and it has been accused of administer- 
ing a nareotie to our professional imagination.’ 

The thorough-going investigation by the North 
Central Association of its accrediting methods, 
carried on within recent years, has placed defi- 
nitely in question the older procedures. In their 
committee discussions, Dean M. KE. Haggerty 
and certain other members held from the first 
that the product of a college should be one con- 
sideration in judging its worth. In judging a 
college by its product, one may ask what degree 
of suecess the institution has attained in stimu- 
lating scholarly interest in its students and in 
preparing them for advanced scholarly endeavor. 
Success in graduate work has been, indeed, the 
most important single standard for accreditation 
by the Association of American Universities. 

Because of the interest of the North Central 
Committee in checking in as many ways as pos- 
sible the product of colleges and universities, it 
seemed worth while to undertake a study of 
graduate work with a view to discovering the 
degree of success attained by entrants from 
various undergraduate institutions. Under the 
direction of Dean M. E. Haggerty, such a study 
was initiated, not as a part of the investigation 
by the North Central Association, but subsidiary 
to its purpose. 

The belief underlying the use of success in 
graduate work as a criterion in measuring an 
undergraduate institution is that certain insti- 
tutions are superior to others in their prepara- 
tion for graduate work. Is there a factual basis 
for this assumption? The investigation here 
briefly summarized was a search for an answer 
to this question. 

The Committee on the Classification of Col- 
leges and Universities of the Association of 
American Universities gave its liberal coopera- 
tion, and eighteen graduate schools, members of 
this association, agreed to supply records of 
their students. These graduate schools filed data 
concerning students entering without previous 
graduate credit between September, 1926, and 
September, 1930. Credit records for such stu- 
dents ran through June, 1931. Data for each 


1 The latter comment is that of Chancellor 8S. P. 
Capen. 
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entrant included information about his _bac- 
calaureate degree—when it was received and the 
institution by which it was conferred; the sub- 
jects of his major and minor interest in graduate 
study; the units of graduate work for which he 
was enroled, with the number of these completed 
satisfactorily for graduate credit; the period of 
his residence in the graduate school, and infor- 
mation concerning any advanced degrees he had 
received. 

Complete graduate records for the period were 
filed by the University of Chicago, Clark Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, the State University 
of Iowa, the University of Kansas, Leland Stan- 
ford University, the University of Michigan, the 
University of Minnesota, the University of Mis- 
souri, the University of Nebraska, Ohio State 
University, Princeton University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and partial reports were 
sent by the University of Illinois, Northwestern 
University, the University of Texas, Washington 
University and Yale University. Student ree- 
ords numbered 27,910 in all. 

The material was grouped according to the 
undergraduate institution from which the bac- 
calaureate degree had been received, and three 
percentages were computed for the group from 
each undergraduate college: 


(1) The percentage relation between (a) the num- 
ber of hours of original registration in the 
graduate school, and (b) the number of 
credits completed which were allowable 
toward an advanced degree under whatever 
grading system prevailed in the reporting 
graduate school; 

(2) The percentage of entrants from an under- 
graduate institution who completed for 
credit toward an advanced degree all the 
courses for which they were registered, and 

(3) The percentage of entrants securing an ad- 
vanced degree. 


For each undergraduate institution, indexes 
were computed to show its relative standing. An 
“index,” as the term was used in this investiga- 
tion, refers to the ratio between the percentage 
standing of an institution on any criterion of 
graduate school success and the percentage 
standing of all undergraduate institutions on 
that criterion. An index of 1.00, obviously, 
would indicate an institution standing at the 
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average. For college “A,” for example, such an 
index was computed for each graduate school 
where college “A” was represented. The sum- 
mary index was computed by weighting the 
separate graduate school indexes for institution 
“A,” according to the number of students it had 
Such weighted 
averages of the separate graduate school indexes 
made it possible to compare the work of each 
student only with the work of students attending 
the same graduate school, correcting the data, as 
nearly as possible, for the two variables of grade 
standards and of selection in the different gradu- 
ate schools, which otherwise might have affected 


sent to each graduate school. 


the results seriously. 

One hundred and fifteen institutions accred- 
ited by the Association of American Universities, 
and ninety-three institutions not so accredited, 
contributed twenty-five or more entrants each. 
Of the first group, 57 per cent. stood at average 
or above on the index of satisfactory work, as 
compared with 43 per cent. of the second group, 
and 51 per cent. of the total. 

Only one institution contributing twenty-five 
or more cases fell below a satisfactory work 
index of .900. This means that, with a single 
exception, entrants from all institutions, whether 
accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities or not, which sent a minimum of twenty- 
five students to these graduate schools in a five- 
year period, stood at least 90 per cent. as high 
as the average for the graduate schools on the 
criterion of satisfactory work. 

In considering advanced degrees, students still 
in residence at the end of the period used were 
With these omissions, there remained 
ninety-three institutions on the Association of 


omitted. 


American Universities list and fifty-six not on 
the list, which sent twenty-five or more entrants. 
On the advanced degree index, institutions ac- 
credited by the association stood higher as a 
group than institutions not so accredited. 
Eighteen of the fifty-six institutions not on the 
association list, however, were at least as good 
as the average institution, as measured by this 
index, and twenty-two institutions accredited by 
the association fell lower than 80 per cent. of 
the average, six of these standing. less than half 
as high as the average. 

Only two teacher-training institutions are ac- 
credited by the Association of American Univer- 
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sities—the George Peabody College for Teachers 
and the New York State College for Teachers, 
A great many such institutions, however, were 
reported as contributing students to the graduate 
schools. How did their standing compare with 
the standing of students in general admitted to 
these graduate schools? 

The conclusions became clear as the data were 
examined. On the basis of satisfactory work, 
the teachers college graduates stood consistently 
as high as the average of all graduate students. 
When the percentage receiving an advanced de- 
gree was used as the criterion of success, the 
teachers college graduates did not rank as high 
as the group in general, but even on the basis 
of this measure, the differences between the 
groups were not large. Many of the entrants 
from the teachers colleges are registered for 
summer sessions, and the normal time for receiv- 
ing an advanced degree, therefore, is lengthened 
for them. 

These data offer no reason for discrimination 
against the graduates of teachers colleges. If 
the practice of graduate schools which question 
the preparation for graduate study given by the 
teachers colleges is to be justified, such justifi- 
cation must be made on some basis other than 
the records made in the graduate schools by 
students accepted from the teachers colleges. If 
success in graduate work is to be used as an 
important factor in the approval of undergradu- 
ate institutions, the teachers colleges should claim 
consideration equally with other undergraduate 
colleges. 

The principal conclusions which may be drawn 
from this study of graduate school records per- 
haps may be stated most simply in a negative _ 
way. These data do not indicate that colleges 
whose accreditation is partially based on the 
probable attainment of their students in gradu- 
ate work have provided the graduate schools 
with entrants who have been more successful in 
graduate study, in general, than students re- 
ceived from other institutions, when success is 
measured by the criteria used. On the basis of 
satisfactory work percentages, students from in- 
stitutions accredited and not accredited by the 
Association of American Universities have done 
almost equally well in the graduate schools. 
Entrants from the undergraduate colleges of the 
cooperating universities, uniformly accredited, 
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have not stood higher than students accepted 
from outside universities and colleges. Teachers 
college students, almost entirely from institutions 
not aceredited by the Association of American 
Universities, have equalled the other entrants on 
this criterion. 

The measure of success given by the per- 
centage of entrants receiving an advanced degree 
is more variable and more discriminative than 
the satisfactory work index. Students from in- 
stitutions aceredited by the Association of 
American Universities have been somewhat bet- 
ter on this basis than entrants from colleges not 
on the aceredited list of the association. 

The question of what we desire to ask of a 
graduate student is a pertinent one. Certainly 
the graduate schools wish to demand something 
more than mere passing of courses. How is 
research ability to be measured adequately? 
Does the advaneed degree measure this ability? 
If the graduate schools wish to select students 
who will attain the status of masters and doctors, 
consideration of the success of institutional 
groups in this regard will be of some assistance 
in choosing entrants. Special emphasis on this 
one eriterion alone, however, would be open to 
crave criticism, because of the influence of other 
factors, ineluding economic and social status. 
One may well ask what effect the subsidizing of 
graduate students through scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships may have had on the 
percentages of entrants attaining advanced 
degrees. 

The graduate schools by no means have limited 
their entrants to applicants from institutions 
accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Their present practice of depending 
only partially on their own accredited list is 
sound. <A further step appears logical. If evi- 
dence can be obtained concerning the probable 
ability of an applicant to succeed in graduate 
study, other than the standing of the under- 
graduate institution conferring his baccalaureate 
degree, would it not be reasonable to use this 
evidence for all applicants? 

The objective measures of success in graduate 
work which we now have are the registrar’s ree- 
ords of course and unit grades and the attain- 
ment of an advanced degree. Failing or passing 
major examinations might be considered, also, 
were it not for the fact that records at this 
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point are entirely inadequate. The results of 
this investigation indicate that it is questionable 
to rely on such records as we have in judging the 
ability of an undergraduate institution to pre- 
pare students for graduate work. The alterna- 
tive appears to be the consideration of individual 
applicants, rather than of institutions. 


II. By-propucts 


Supplementary to the main object of the in- 
vestigation, but possibly even more interesting 
in their implications, are the questions which 
arise out of it concerning the graduate schools 
themselves. For example, in the thirteen gradu- 
ate schools supplying complete records for the 
five-year period, the per cent. of all registered 
hours completed satisfactorily for graduate 
credit ranged from 92 to 98. Are these uni- 
formly high percentages due to careful selection 
of competent candidates for graduate study? 
Are graduate students perfectly selected or per- 
fectly taught? May the percentages possibly 
indicate a disinclination to give a graduate stu- 
dent a grade of “C” or lower? Or, as a further 
alternative, may they show that in four years of 
college work, students have learned the necessary 
grade-getting tricks, in terms of the standards 
demanded of them? Whatever the answer, it is 
clear that no predictive device for the selection 
of graduate students may be standardized 
against the criterion of “satisfactory work,” so 
long as the spread of grades is so small. 

In these same graduate schools, the per cent. 
of entrants receiving an advanced degree during 
the period studied varied from 16 to 78. Is this 
variation due to differences in standards among 
the graduate schools, to the intellectual or the 
financial level of the entrants, or to some com- 
bination of many factors? It is simple, appar- 
ently, to amass credits toward an advanced 
degree. What are the influences, personal or 
institutional, which account for the relatively 
small per cent. of the candidates who reach the 
degree itself in certain institutions? 

It might be expected that the smaller graduate 
schools, like Clark University and Princeton, 
would hold a higher per cent. of their entrants 
through to degrees, as compared with the larger 
institutions, such as Minnesota and Iowa. Such 
a result was shown by the data in this study for 
these particular examples, Clark and Princeton, 
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respectively, reporting 78 and 70 per cent. of 
entrants receiving a degree, while Iowa and Min- 
nesota reported only 22 and 16 per cent. respec- 
tively. The same situation, however, does not 
obtain for the whole list of institutions, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, for example, standing third and 
fourth from the top in percentage attaining an 
advanced degree, with 50 per cent. in each case. 

The limitations of this study, or of any inves- 
tigation of graduate school records, are only too 
apparent when one turns from the records to 
contemplate the graduate schools at work. Who 
would hold, for instance, that graduate schools 
are all alike, merely because they appear similar 
in awarding grades and credits? Upon what 
different bases do they encourage students to 
proceed beyond the master’s degree? Does a 
doctor’s degree from one department or institu- 
tion have the same meaning as a similar degree 
from another department or institution, even 
where the stated catalogue requirements are 
identical? How much emphasis is placed on the 
personal judgment of a candidate by staff mem- 
bers in determining his progress through the 
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graduate school? Are there some graduate 
schools which are doing an incomparably better 
job than others? 

These questions touch on the imponderables, 
whose directive force one readily believes opera- 
tive in the actual situation, and to such queries 
as these, grade and degree records give no an- 
swer. Records tell us that nearly all students 
accepted by the graduate schools receive grades 
satisfactory for credit at that level, and that this 
is true whether the students come from colleges 
approved by the Association of American Uni- 
versities for undergraduate training, or from 
colleges not so approved, including the teachers 
colleges. Beyond this indication, however, the 
information which records present is restricted. 

Objective data available from graduate schools 
give us the outline of the picture, but not its 
form and substance. He who would complete 
the picture must somehow attempt the difficult 
task of taking cognizance of that which lies, 
behind and beyond the records. 

Marcia Epwarps 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PERSONAL REACTIONS TO THE SOL- 
MIZATION OF TEACHING MUSIC 
READING! 


A. THE PROBLEM AND PURPOSE OF STUDY 


NEEDLESS to say the method of teaching music 
reading by the sol-fah syllables or solmization is 
an old and rather thoroughly established pro- 
cedure which is familiar to all teachers of music. 
The question with respect to the method which 
should be used in teaching music reading, to- 
gether with the emphasis that should be placed 
upon any one particular method, has been a con- 
troversial issue ever since the first inclusion of 
music in the publie school music curriculum in 
Boston in 1839. Within recent times the inter- 
ests and controversies with respect to the matter 
of too little or too much drill in connection with 
the public school music program have been ac- 
celerated and even have become quite vigorous 
in the more recent district and national music 
educators conferences. 


1 An abstract of a study which was completed in 
August, 1937, in partial fulfilment of the degree 


Perhaps a majority of musie teachers will 
agree that post-elementary school musie groups 
are, on the average, rather poor music readers. 
Such an agreement, however, appears usually to 
earry with it a prompt rationalization that the 
reason for such conditions is because of poor 
teaching. The primary purpose of this study 
has been to check upon personal reactions with 
respect to the solmization method with musicians 
who have been subjected to its procedure. 
Briefly, the question might be worded as follows: 
Do later results in music reading justify the 
emphasis that is given solmization in our public. 
school musie curriculum? For purposes of com- 
parison and in order to check on degree of re- 
tention three levels of musicians who represent 
varying distances away from the elementary 
school were used—high school, college and 
church-municipal voeal groups. A secondary 
purpose of the study has been to offer recom- 
mendations, after a study of the sources of data, 
with reference to a continued emphasis or a 
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lack of emphasis upon the solmization method 
of teaching musie reading. 


B. Sources or Data 


In order to secure reliable data upon which 
to base conclusions with respect to the survival 
value of the solmization method of teaching 
music reading it was necessary to construct a 
brief written interview form to be used in the 
direct contact with three groups of musicians. 
The group of 1,804 cases, comprising members 
of active vocal musical organizations, who have 
been used in this study have been distributed as 
follows: 934 were high-school students; 337 were 
college students, and 533 were adult musicians 
from chureh choirs and municipal organizations. 

For the purpose of aiding the subjects in the 
formation of their opinions, a questionnaire was 
used in which solmization was to be rated along 
with six other factors which may aid in music 
reading. All interviews were conducted person- 
ally by the writer, and before opinions were 
given each of the various groups was asked to 
sing a piece of music they had not seen before. 
In addition to the total membership of the fifty- 
seven musie organizations which were inter- 
viewed a record of the superior music readers 
within each group has been considered. The 
selected group, comprising approximately 10 per 
cent. of each large group, was determined on the 
basis of the opinion of the director of each 
group. 

Besides the direct sources of data as discussed 
in the foregoing paragraphs a questionnaire was 
constructed and sent to the music departments 
of 125 teachers colleges and a jury of fifty music 
leaders chosen from the country at large. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to obtain pres- 
ent opinion with respect to solmization from 
those who are using it or those who have given 
serious consideration to its merits as a teaching 
The opportunity for criticisms, “pro 
and con,” was responded to by eighty-four teach- 
ers college representatives and thirty-eight music 
leaders. 


device. 


C. TREATMENT OF DaTA 


The group opinions on the seven factors of the 
questionnaire were tabulated by percentages and 
probable errors of percentages for the first three 
choices. Solmization, one of the seven suggested 
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factors which may contribute to music reading, 
was rated fourth, fifth or sixth by each of the 
three groups for their first three choices. The 
second and third factors, private lessons in 
music, and previous experience singing in 
groups, are given a decided preference by each 
of the three population samples—high-school 
students, college students and church and mu- 
nicipal organization members. The first factor, 
singing in the home, was slightly more preferred 
than the sixth factor, singing by relative posi- 
tion. The method of teaching music reading by 
solmization, factor IV, rates fifth in the prefer- 
ence of the three groups. Factors II and III 
are not only the most preferred but stand almost 
alone in their degree of preference. In brief, 
the total per cent. of the combined three groups 
which expressed a first, second or third choice 
for the seven factors are listed: 

(1) Factor III (experience in singing) 66.5 per 

cent. 


(2) Factor 
(3) Factor 


II (private study) 65.2 per cent. 

I (home training) 48.3 per cent. 
(4) Factor VI (relative position) 45.1 per cent. 
(5) Faetor IV (solmization) 31.0 per cent. 

(6) Factor VII (unison in grades) 30.4 per cent. 
(7) Factor V (by numbers) 2.6 per cent. 

The correlation between the percentage values 
assigned by the college group and those assigned 
by the chureh-municipal was .93, whereas the 
high-school judgments correlated .84 with those 
from college and .80 with those from the church- 
municipal groups. The results of the large 
group have been compared to the director’s 
selected group of “best singers,” and almost per- 
fect correlation was found. It is interesting to 
note that for this selected group their first, 
second and third choices favored the second 
factor, private study, as was true from the large 
group choices. From the three choices made by 
the three general groups and three select groups 
the solmization factor rated no higher than 
fourth or lower than sixth. A combination of 
the three select groups shows a fifth place rating 
for solmization for the first and second choices, 
and a sixth place rating for the third choice. 
There is a correlation of .90 between place- 
ments of the total 1,804 cases and the total 
selected 184 cases. To a great extent this should 
add to the concept of both reliability and validity 
of the data obtained from the written interview 
form which was used. Inter-group and interfac- 
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tor comparisons show significant critical ratios; 
especially was this true for the solmization fac- 
tor in relation to each of the other six factors. 

Mention has been made of the general location 
of the solmization factor, and in addition to 
studying its general location it was thought de- 
sirable to study its relation to each of the other 
six factors. The per cent. differences, together 
with the probable error of each, were computed. 
It was found that factor IV was preferred quite 
unequivocally to factor V and had about the 
same preferential rating as factor VII. At the 
same time the first, second, third and sixth fac- 
tors are definitely more preferred than the 
fourth factor, solmization, at least in so far as 
the 1,804 cases used in this study are concerned. 

Care was taken, though with a necessarily 
limited number of cases, to check on reliability 
of the original data. From a sampling of sev- 
enty-five cases the coefficient of reliability (con- 
tingeney method) for the first choice was .90, for 
the second .82 and for the third .75. Further- 
more, a check was made as to the validity of 
the sample of seventy-five cases. Percentage 
values were computed for each factor from first 
place judgments of the seventy-five and when 
correlated with comparable values assigned by 
the general group the coefficient was found to 
be .89. When the first, second and third choices 
were combined and correlated between the orig- 
inal and the sample groups the coefficient was 
found to be .95. 

In addition to the data obtained by direct con- 
tact with the three levels, in point of years away 
from the elementary school, of music groups as 
discussed in the foregoing paragraphs, reactions 
from present-day music teachers and leaders 
were tabulated. The recorded opinions of this 
latter group were concerned chiefly with the 
problem of solmization. The consensus of opin- 
ion from the musie teachers and leaders would 
not indict solmization nearly so much as the 
musicians who were actually using it. There- 
fore, it would appear that as a teaching pro- 
cedure the teachers would find less fault with 
solmization than those musicians who are sub- 
jected to its procedures in music reading. 


D. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In conclusion, it appears that, on the basis of 
the data collected for the present study, solmiza- 
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tion does not yield results in later years of musie 
activity that would justify its continued empha- 
sis in the elementary school. Although the value 
derived from its technical training might be of 
practical use for the talented few, its continued 
emphasis for the entire population would hardly 
seem wise. The general population includes a 
majority of mediocre and even slow readers in 
music whose susceptibility to an excess drill in 
techniques would render void a large amount of 
the drill, and persistency in such drill would only 
tend to lessen interest in music and create a dis- 
taste for it. Other conclusions and suggestions 
follow: 

(a) Solmization offers an early specific goal 
for music learning activities, which fact has de- 
luded many into believing that it is of greater 
ultimate value than the facts indicate. 

(b) To discard solmization would result in 
the abandonment of a technical nomenclature in 
which many have seemed to take an unusual 
amount of pride, and which, to say the least, has 
been quite distinctive. 

(c) A musie program with higher ideals of 
usefulness should be carried out in the schools. 
A greater spirit of amateurism in performance 
and wider appreciation by all should be encour- 
aged. There has been an over-emphasis on drill, 
and it would appear that music educators tend to 
stress such drill largely because it is definite and 
tangible and yields measurable results. 

(d) The publie school musie program should 
be reevaluated in an attempt to give to each child 
a greater desire for and appreciation of the 
beautiful. If solmization and highly formalized 
teaching procedures can not bring about the 
desired results, they should be abandoned. 


CuieL T. SILvey 
Su. Ross State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ALPINE, TEXAS 
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